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CoNVENTIONALITY rides Nature until its 
burden and spurring became unendurav'e, when 
Nature throws it and tramples it under foot. 





We meet many people in middle life whose 
emotions have faded like a festal wreath, and 
they have nothing left of their flowering time 
but withered leaves and a faint memory of per- 
fume and music. > 
Women were admitted to Autioch College by 
the lamented Horace Mann from the opening of 
the institution, and the effects of the innovation 
were happily expressed by the saying, ‘* Male 
students were first called gentlemen at Antioch.” 
Covurace is a very admirable quality when 
guided by reason and governed by conscience, 
but a very dangerous quality when left to itself. 
There is no special merit in rushing in where 
men and angels dare not tread. It is not the 
hero but the fool who beats his brains out by 
string against the wall. 





Goop wives are better conservators of the 
public peace and morality than policemen, mag- 
istrates, prisons, statutes, and all the terrors of 
the law. Let a man be thus home-anchored 
aud have an interest in a houge and lot and, 
except he is radically bad, he becomes a self- 
appointed guardian of the peace and of public 
morals, 


Mrs. Exvizanera Dupuy says: I do not be- 
lieve that any degree of education, much less 
thorough and scientific or esthetic cultivation, 
will ever make a woman unfeminine. Shallow- 
ness, haste and lack of thoroughness and pre- 
cision, may be found by those who will examina 
critically, in the work—either mental, artistic or 
mechanical—of some men, yet they are not 
therefore found to be unmanly. 


Tue Woman's College, founded some time 
ago at Hitchin, England, is to be removed to 
Cambridge that the students may have some 
of the advantages of the University, and with 
the expectation that it will be ultimately incor- 
porated with that proud and noble institution. 
This is one indication of many ot the progress 
already made in England toward equalizing the 
conditions of the sexes, and giving women a fair 
chance in the world. 


A FrencuMAN was in the habit of spending 
his evenings with a maiden lady. When his 
wife died he was asked if he intended to marry 
his friend. ‘*No,” he replied, “for if I do I 
should have nowhere to spend my nights.” 
Which reminds us of the American husband 
who paid such affectionate attention to a lady 
that people could hardly believe she was his 
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wife. We hope such instances are not so rare 
as the satire would imply. 





A MEETING of the New York Women Suffrage 
Organization, will be held at Masonic Hall, 
Thirteenth street, between Third and Fourth 
Avenues, on thursday, January 25th, at 8 Pp. Mm. 
Its object will be the discussion of ‘The Im- 
portance of the Ballot to Working Women.” 
Addresses will be delivered by Miss Jennie Col- 
lins, of Boston, formerly a factory girl, and well- 
known asan eloquent advocate of the rights of 
labor, Mrs. Frances V. Hallock, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Whitney, and others. 

Tue Woman's Christian Association of Cin- 
cinnati sustains a large, comfortable and commo- 
dions boarding-house, at low rates, for poorly-paid 
working women of the city. Members from all 
the religious denominations in the city have 
joined in the work and done what they could to 
make the establishment successful. The ex- 
perience of three years demonstrates its need 
and value, and while the poor find comfort in 
it, the friendless and inexperienced, who are 
unaccustomed to the temptations of city life, 
find a secure retreat and a happy home. 








Govenor WaAsHBURNE of Massachusetts recom- 
mends a law which shall permit women to vote 
on the question of allowing ale or beer to be 
sold in the city or town within which they re- 
side. This is a very small matter. But it is 
better than nothing, and may prove the enter- 
ing of a wedge whose edge must necessarily be 
sharp to carry the bulge. If the question of 
liquor-selling at bar-rooms and saloons were left 
with the women of the country, some of the men 
would have a dry time of it ; and not a tew tap- 
sters would have an opportunity to earn a living 
by some other occupation than the manufac- 
ture of misery and the education of inebri- 
ates. 





THERE is more harmony and more unity in 
equality than in inequality ; else all the laws of 
nature are false. To endow the wife with the 
same legal rights and the same legal responsi- 
bilities with her husband, is to remove the 
causes of difference, rather than to create them. 
Half the family broils to-day are caused by the 
inequality of our present system, its gift of a 
false supremacy to the husband over the wife. 
The happiest marriages are those in which the 
parties rise superior to the laws of society, and 
observe the laws of nature, treating each other 
with the respect due to equal individual rights, 
and demanding of each the fulfillment of equal 
individual responsibilities. 








A DECIDED victory over prejudice and pro- 
scription has been gained by the friends of wo- 
men in Edinburgh. The old board of managers 
of the Royal Infirmary, who were decidedly and 
bitterly opposed to allowing women any oppor- 
tunities in the institution, were defeated, and 








a new board as decidedly favorable to the innova- 
tion were elected in their places. Afterward it 
was moved that the wards of the Infirmary be 
opened to female etudents, and this too was car- 
ried in the face of a violent opposition. When 
the result was made known, and it was found 
impossible to reconsider or rescind the vote, the 
conservative minority, of one hundred and sixty- 
six men, withdrew in a body from the Hall. 
Then the vote was made unanimous. This isa 
triumph as important as it is unexpected. It 
puts women in possession of those advantages 
for a thorough professional education that 
have been denied her, and without which they 
can hardly hope to achieve success in medical 
practice. 


Two CHARMING women were discussing one 
day what it is which constitutes beauty in the 
hand, They differed in opinion as much as the 
shape of the beautifal member whose merits 
they were discussing. A gentlemen friend pre- 
sented himself, and by common consent the 
question was referred to him. It was a delicate 
matter. He t up... -- «a the three god- 
desses. Gla.ciug from one to the other of 
the beautiful white hands presented tor his ex- 
amination, he replied at last, ‘‘ I will give it up ; 
the question is too hard for me. Butask the 
poor, and they will tell you that the most beauti- 
ful hand in the world is the hand that gives.” 
Yes, but scarcely less beautitul are the hands 
that earn an honest livelihood, earn the means 
of‘supporting helpless infancy and decrepit age, 
or minister at the beside of sickness and point 
to a better, brighter land. It is not always 
great to give what others earn; it is always 
noble to earn one’s living, and to give what.one 
has earned to those who really deserve and 
will be helped by the gift. 


Rev. Mr. Murray says : No facts are adduced 
to support the assertion that suffrage will unsex 
woman. It woman’s virtue is the same as man’s 
in its nature, if she sails the same rough sea 
that he does, how can it be that the motives 
which ennoble him will debase her? Against 
the charge that publiclabors unsex women, I can 
array a column of facts. I lead you into the 
school-houses where delicate women chafe their 
lives out against the roughest element in the 
commuvity—are these teachers, as a class, mas- 
culine, coarse, unfeminine? From Aspasia to 
Anna Dickinson has the sex ever been disgraced 
by appearing upon the platform? Tell me if 
those brave women who walked among the hos- 
pitals were unsexed by their labors amid a rude 
soldiery ? Turn to the Orient, to the ladies who 
left the refinement of New England ; ask the 
wives of your missionaries if they have been un- 
sexed by their labors. If woman can wash the 
dirt from the Arab of your streets, if she can ed- 
ucate your children, I submit she can pass, lean- 
ing upon the arm of a husband or brother, and 
cast a ballot for liberty without loss, 








Contributions. 


Frances D. Gage. 
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rticles to the Pitts- 
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chisement o It was in 1848 thata 
national the friends of wo- 
s enfranchisement was called by Mrs. 
Lucretia Mott, Mrs. Stanton and others ; 
but the call was too feeble to be heard west 
of the Alleghanies. When the State of Ohio 
proposed to remodel her constitution in 
1850, the few friends of woman’s suffrage 
thought it was time for them to organize, 
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and a convention was held in Salem, and 
was followed by others, and a State Con- 
Cincinnati. On the 8th of 
a memorial asking that equal 
political rights be secured to all citizens of 
Ohio without regard to color or sex, was 
presented to the Legislature of Ohio. This 
memorial, written by Mrs, M. A. Johnson, 
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was the first paper of the kind presented to 
a legislative body in America. But another 
member of the Legislature had a similar 
memorial, drawn up by Mrs. Gage, which he 
was too timid to present. 

From that time forward Mrs, Gage took 
an active and conspicuous part in the dis- 
cussion of the woman suffrage question, 
attending most of the conventions, and 
lecturing in all parts of the State. In 1851 
she gave ber views on the subject in the 
Senate Chamber of Ohio, and lectured ex- 
tensively in Indiana, Illinois, Iowa and 
Missouri, travelling at her own expense and 
on her own responsibility. Afterwards she 
extended her lecture engagements through 
New York and New England ;and by her 
good sense, dignity and womanly grace and 
refinement contributed something toward 
attracting attention toan unpopular cause, 
and disarming prejudice, if not lifting it into 
favor. 

Mrs. Gage has always been a ready and 
productive writer, dropping contributions 
into papers and periodicals as she travelled, 
like seed cast by the wayside. She was a 
regular correspondent of several agricul- 
tural and political journals ; but whatever 
she wrote was pervaded with the thought 
and colored with the hue of the one deep, 
controlling purpose of her life: the eleva- 
tion of woman, and her emancipation from 
whatever law cr custom cramped her 
faculties or interfered with her success and 
happiness in life. But her public and 
literary labors were brought to a sndden 
termination by a severe illness in 1867. 
Though she has partially recovered from 
its effects, she is still something of an in- 
valid; but her interest in the movement 
to which her active life was devoted has not 
abated, and she rejoices in looking from 
her chamber upon a constantly widening 
arena for her sex, and a_ horizon that 
broadens and brightens with the years. 

The story of her domestic life, her cheer- 
ful performance of every household duty, 
her devotion to her children and her per- 
formance of all the sweet and tender hu- 
manities of household life, we have not 
space to tell, even were it of public interest. 
Every household should be a shrine, its 
sanctities kept veiled from all curious and 
prying eyes. Mrs. Gage does not belong to 
the Mrs. Jelliby family. When Horace 
Greeley told her, years ago, that she had 
petter stop talking ‘ woman’s rights” and 
train up her boys to do the voting, she 
replied, ‘‘I am the mother of thirty-six feet 
of boys, all of whom vote the Republican 
ticket, and not one of them has ever 
smoked or chewed tobacco, or tasted of 
liquor, or used a profane word.” Our 
** later Franklin ”’ was silent. 








NiGHT-caps are objectionable for these rea- 
sons: They keep the head too warm ; they shut 
out the air and shut in the exhalations from the 
scalp, whereas air should have free access and 
the exbalations be allowed to escape; they 
weaken the roots of the hair, and render it 
more liable to fall out, The hair can just as 
well be kept in place by a net, 
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“ Arabesques.” 

A BEavTiFvL book is a joy to the eye. 
It is pleasant to touch, and invites per- 
usal by its outward attractions. Such 
a volume is Mrs. Richard 8. Green- 
ough’s ‘‘ Arabesques,” issued by Roberts 
Brothers, of Boston. The nice binding, 
bevelled edges, excellent paper, clear print, 
and dainty red lining, lend every mechan- 
ical aid to the reading of four stories of 
more than the average merit. 

The popular taste of our time has almost 
outgrown the subjects treated in this book. 
Mrs. Greenough draws her inspiration from 
the romanticism of the days of chivalry, 
and her pages abound in captive maidens, 
ardent knights spurring out in quest of ad- 
ventures, wicked wizards and witches who 
work their death-dealing spells in enchant- 
ed caves and towers, These tales show 
considerable fertility of imagination. The 
style is clear, simple, and good, and the 
moral not too obvious. Yet such stories as 
Apollyona we would not place in the hands 
of young readers, and they are too extrava- 
gant tointerest older persons. Narratives 
of witches and goblins, which create a mor- 
bid taste for the horrible, peopling the 
dark with bugaboos, and effectually banish- 
ing sleep from children’s eyes, are worthy 
of condemnation. No book which fur- 
nishes a ghoul’s feast to the diseased fancy 
is fit for young eyes. These tales are not 
all open to this charge. Nunare is a pretty 
story, and Domitia embodies a striking and 
original idea, while all four give evidence 
of marked ability and more than ordinary 
story-telling powers. 





Happening In. 


A aoop neighbor has a genius of hap- 
pening in. We mean in the country. 
In the city things don’t happen in a social 
way. They are premeditated and arranged 
for. Our acquaintances call on our recep- 
tion day in bonnets and gloves, and we are 
disturbed if they find us in a morning dress. 

But in the country our good neighbor runs 
in with her apron over her head, and we 
are not troubled because she catches us 
just as we are. She enters at the back door 
without knocking, or she finds her way 
through the little South porch where we 
keep our geraniums and fuchsias, or if we 
are in the garden picking peas for dinner, 
she comes and leans over the fence and 
talks to us until we have filled our dish, and 
then opens the gate and lets herself in and 
sits on the top step of the piazza, while we 
are busy with the shelling. She gathers 
chick-weed and feeds our canary bird, and 
talks to it the pretty talk which comes to 
woman by instinct. She is deeply inter- 
ested in our rose-bushes and knows what 
will kill the worms which are eating away 
the substance of the green leaves. She 
gives us sage advice in regard to dahlia 
bulbs and about transplanting and setting 
slips, The honeysuckle vine over the piaz- 
zais in bloom and the air is loaded with 
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sweetness. Up under the eaves a brown, 
smooth-bodied chippie bird has built a nest 
and has just hatched four young ones. 
Our good neighbor is as much pleased with 
the thriving condition of the bird family as 
we are. She mounts a chair to peep into 
the nest, and laughs at the big, droll, yellow 
mouths of the birdlets so out of proportion 
to the size of their bodies, and at the amus- 
ing little way of Mrs. Chippie, who is a 
very careful and anxious mother. 

Our good neighbor lends us her new 
books and magazines ; we lend her ours in 
exchange, and perhaps she has happened in 
to bring back the last Atlantic, and as we 
sit there in the dappled shadows from the 
blooming vines, we discuss the articles 
which have interested us, and it may be— 
for everything leads to it first or last— 
branch off on the woman question. We do 
not think alike, by any means. She is less 
opinionated, dogmatic, and radical than we 
are, but she shows remarkable quiet perti- 
nacity and tact in maintaining her positions, 
and when the discussion ends, although 
we may not have changed our views an iota, 
we respect each other the more. In theol- 
ogy it is the same. We are at opposite 
points of the compass. She is Orthodox 
and we are Heterodox ; but we find, on com- 
paring notes, that we almost agree after all, 
and come nearer together on essentials 
than we suspected. The difference is more 
in words thanin things. We both desire with 
all our hearts to do justly, to walk honestly, 
and love mercy. We both believe in love 
to God and love to the neighbor, and this 
talk has warmed us all through, and made 
us feel that tolerance is a sweet and holy 
thing. 

When the peas are shelled we must take 
a little turn about the place. We stroll 
into the barn, and she goes to the stall to 
pat Jack, our gray psny. He knows her 
well, and whinnies lovingly, and rubs his 
head against her shoulder. She must take 
a peep at the fowls. She remembers when 
our bantams were hatched, and has always 
followed their career with tender solicitude. 
We discuss with her the singular fact of our 
Cochin China fowl having apparently laid 
two eggs in one day, a thing which, to our 
knowledge, has not happened since old 
Grimes’ hen performed the same feat and 
was immortalized in verse. 

Then the vegetable garden is visited. 
We compare notes about early potatoes and 
squashes, We mark the progress of the 
onion bed and peep under the broad, green 
leaves of the melon vine at the fuzzy little 
round things hidden away there, wondering 
if they will manage to come to perfection 
before the frost nips them. It is so pleas- 
ant out there in the sunshine, with the birds 
singing and the bees droning among the 
flowers ; but by and by our good neighbor 
remembers the baby she left sleeping at 
home, and hurries off through the gate or 
creeps under a broken paling in the fence, 
to take the short cut home. A little path 
‘*across lots” leads yonder to her house 
embowered in trees and vines, It is on 





sociable, friendly terms with our ewn dom- 
icile and makes the whole country-side 
seem warm and bright with kindliness. 

There are days when our good neighbor 
comes hurrying down the path, with a little 
pail or pitcher in her hand or a roll of 
something mysterious done yp in a napkin. 
She has been making jelly, and ran over 
with a tumbler of it for us, so that we may 
decide whether it is likely to ‘‘jel” pro- 
perly. She has been trying our recipe for 
railroad cake, and wants to know if she has 
just hit the mark. It strikes her there is a 
thought too much nutmeg ; orshe has heard 
we are going to have company, and comes 
over to inquire if we would not like to 
borrow her teaspoons or cake basket or 
celery-basket ; or she has just happened to 
remember that there are more strawberries 
in her garden than she can use, while our 
bed was only planted last year. ‘Let Jane 
come over,” she says, ‘‘and pick as many 
as she can in an afternoon. It will be such 
a favor, you know.” 

If we are taken suddenly ill the good 
neighbor is by our bed-side before we have 
time tosummon her, Our house runs out 
a danger signal, to which her’s immediately 
answers. There is no confusion, for an 
experienced hand is at the helm. She 
knows where to look for our best linen 
sheets, and understands the ins and outs of 
our closet, where we keep the camphor, ar- 
nica, and ‘‘ Pond’s Extract ’’ as well as we do 
ourself. We go to sleep, when we get a 
little easier, feeling that everything can be 
trusted to the experience and devotion of 
our friend. She is only doing for us what 
we would gladly do for her under like cir- 
cumstances, and the beauty and sweetness 
of these mutual good offices encircle our 
life like a halo. 

The time comes when we remove to the 
city, and lose the little path across the gar- 
den and the good neighbor’s house from our 
horizon. We learn in time to do without 
Jack the pony, and the wild birds, and the 
flowers, and our vegetable garden. We get 
used to brick walls, and a confined street— 
stone paved, restless, noisy, crowded from 
morning till night—which we have ex- 
changed for the pictured windows of our 
country house, the green fields, the wood 
vista, the little glimpses of the brook, the 
roadway with its old bridge and bending 
elms. In time we learn the advantages of 
city life. We have abolished baking day 
from our establishment ; we can buy any- 
thing we want just around the corner, and 
are in no danger of starving, because the 
butcher comes along only twice a week, and 
in bad weather not so often. We enjoy the 
independence of our new position ; and if 
we haven’t the birds, and the bees, and new- 
mown hay, and wood walks, we have con- 
certs and lectures, the opera and the thea- 
tre, picture galleries and libraries. But 
there is no one to happen in now, and this 
8 what we don’t get used to. We miss the 
good neighbor sadly. The people about us 
are in a hurry, much absorbed in their own 
affairs, eaten up with care, deyoured by 





ambition, driven and ridden by greed, van- 
ity, and pretension. They have no time to 
live into each other’s lives. We city folks 
have friends, to be sure, kind, warm friends. 
We know somebody who would be a good 
neighbor to us, but she lives two miles away 
and we see her once a month. We write 
her a note to say that we are ill, but the 
post is a day and a half in carrying it to 
her residence, and before it reaches her 
hand we may be dead. The consolation re- 
mains to us that she will come to our fu- 
neral and place a bsautiful wreath or cross 
of flowers, which she has ordered from the 
florist, upon our coffin; but somehow it 
does not compensate us for the little, lov- 
ing, tender offices which we have been 
used so. We are oppressed by show sub- 
stituted for heart, and in the midst of end- 
less advantages, with all manner of shops 
and conveniences for living and enjoying, 
we are sadly conscious of the fact that there 
is one thing money cannot buy in the city— 
a good neighbor with a genius for happen- 
ing in. 








Life’s Shining River. 
BY BOUISE MALCOM &STENTON. 


Aug! in the days when we were young, 
Life seemed a shining river, 
That merrily and cheerily 
We floated down together. 
The laughing waves along its banks 
Were kissed by flower-wreathed meadows ; 
And o’er our brows, and from our hearts, 
The sunshine chased the shadows. 


Love floated there in pearly barque, 
On life’s broad-bosomed river ; 

And skilfully, with magic art, 
Of arrows thinned his quiver. 

We chased him from us, then pursued, 
With youthful, gleeful laughter ; 

And, in a wild, mischievous mood, 
Dashed o’er him sparkling water! 


And still we float together, love, 
Adown Time’s flowing river ; 
And, if at times a chilling breeze 
Perchance may make us shiver, 
We warmly elasp each other’s hands, 
With pure love, true as of yore ; 
And fondly hope, unsevered still, 
To reach Sharon’s sylvan shore! 


‘‘Smapy Sripe,’”’ ForDgaM, Jan., 1972. 





Some old fashions have been revived this year 
as regards invitations. Again we have slender 
parallelogram cards in place of square ones, and 
invitations of prim wordings, while initials are 
employed instead of monograms. 

Fashionable receptions are newly christened 
‘* Cotillion Dinners,” the attractions of which 
are a 6 o'clock dinner, followed by dancingz, 
and finally a supper. The most intimate fifty 
or more friends are invited to the dinner, while 
mere acquaintances are favored with cards for 
the cotillion only. 








Mrs. Cuurcumn very sensibly says: ‘1 
would rather see a police-woman, club in hand, 
marching an offender to punishment, than to 
see that same woman marched to punishment 
by a policeman for lack of the money which 
would have been her honorable salary in the 
police service. There are women in the world 
better fitted for police than for parlor duty. Let 
them do it.” 











Farmers’ Wives. 


BY MRS. H. M. SLOCUM. 


NoTWITHSTANDING so much is said and 
written in these days in behalf of woman’s 
equality—and the sad picture of her wrongs 
stirs us with grief and indignation—still I 
find nothing which gives an adequate idea 
of the hardships, the unceasing, unrequited 
toil of farmers’ wives. 

There is a feeling among those who have 
not studied these people carefully, that in 
the farmer’s home independence reigns, 
and that, with the inspiration of nature 
and the unsophisticated habits of country 
life, health, plenty and cententment abide. 

The facts are entirely different from this 
impression. The life of the farmer’s wife 
is, in many if not in most cases, one of ab- 
solute servitude. Every day, early and 
late, she labors like a horse on the tread- 
mill. The dairy must be attended to, and 
that isa task which allows of no omission 
or delay, and requires physical streugth and 
endurance to accomplish. 

The “ hired help ” generally board in the 
family. There must be no lack of well pre- 
pared food, and no delay in the meals. 
Meats, bread, butter, cheese, fruits, pickles, 
preserves all are made ready, and under her 
direction if not by her own hand. She is 
the washing aud ironing machine, and must 
see to all cleaning if she does not do it her- 
self. Sometimes a “hired girl” shares 
some of her tasks through the Summer sea- 
son, but she seldom has half the help she 
needs. Then the making and mending 
of clothing, and the never completed knit- 
ting-work—which must take the place of 
reading, as there is no time for both—fill all 
her minutes, 


Year after year she goes through this 
round of duties. What wonder if, as she 
grows old, she is ignorant and broken down 
in health? Her husband's life is very un- 
like her own. There are certain seasons 
during which his tasks are hard, and it is a 
weary body he lays upon his bed through 
some montis of the year ; but his times of 
rest come often. He has the long Winter 
and all the rainy days to lounge about, read 
his newspaper, ride to the village and chat 
with the neighbors, talk politics, ete., etc., 
thus recuperating the worn energies of 
body and brain. There are few men who 
earn @ livelihood that have as many leisure 
hours as he. His mind keeps up with the 
times, and he soon learns to look upon his 
wife as an inferior. 

She may be, by nature, his intellectual 
superior, but constant slaving often benumbs 
the faculties and crushes ambition. 

Occasionally a thirst for knowledge is so 
strong that it is partially gratified by appro- 
priating hours which should be devoted to 
rest. I knew one farmer’s wife who made 
it her rule to read from nine until eleven in 
the evening, when the rest of her family 
were asleep ; vet at four in the morning in 
Summer and five in the Winter she was up 
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and at work. But many are compelled to 
labor far into the night time in order ‘‘ to 
keep up with their work.” One woman 
told me she knit all her children’s stockings 
after every other member of her household 
was in bed. 

Many young’ girls, well educated and 
self-supporting, marry farmers in order to 
be independent, and become mere house- 
hold drudges, and never have a dollar they 
can claim as their own, save as, like any 
minor or underling, they ask for it, and are 
directed how to use it, if, perchance, they 
get itat all. 

This is a hatefal picture, but it is a true 
one. There are exceptions, I know, but of 
at least three-fourths of their number what 
I have written is true. Ido not consider 
the farmers more unjust than other men ; 
but they have been reared in this way, and 
it is difficult to break the force of education 
or reach their consciences in the matter. 
Their money comes slowly, aud it is very 
easy for them to say ‘‘my house,” ‘‘ my 
farm,” ‘‘my butter,” ‘my cheese” and 
‘*my children,” so long as the law of the 
land sanctions it. And there can be no 
radical improvement for them until woman 
holds the ballot in her hand, and has a 
voice in framing and executing the laws 
she is compelled to obey. 

RotuanD, Vt., Jan., 1872. 








Which Should Vote? 
BY FRANCES D. GAGE. 


I am a paralytic invalid, and through over 
four years of partial confinement have lost 
sight of much that once was to me intense- 
ly interesting. 

But now and then, when some friend will 
lend me an arm, I walk a block or two, in 
spite of wind or weather, and find it good 
for me. 

To be sure, my feet move wearily, but 
that gives me more time for observation as 
I go, and most people who keep their eyes 
open can see something worth thinking 
about in the length of almost any square of 
New York City. 

The other day, the thermometer indicat- 
ing zero, the wind taking impertinent 
hberties with ears and noses, flowing scarfs 
and tangling curls, while the sun of the 
shortest day of the season was sending down 
his brightest, if not his warmest, regards to 
ameliorate the conditions imposed by snow, 
frost, and wind, I saw on ——— St.,a 
sight that impels me to ask a question. 

A medium-sized, plump, good-humored, 
rosy-cheeked, bright-eyed woman, with a 
donkey plump and comfortable, too, long as 
herself, harnessed to a cart (rather rickety, 
to be sure, the cart I mean), was gathering 
ashes and garbage from the houses on the 
street. 

She had just emptied a keg of yesterday's 
leavings from a boarding-house table into a 
huge panier basket under her seat in the 
front of the cart, and now emerged from 
the basement door with a half barrel at 
least of coal ashes, 








It was a heavy lift, but up it went and 
was tumbled, with its kin, into the right 
place. 

“Ts this hard for you?” I said as we 
passed. 

“Pretty heavy, mum, sometimes, but I 
gets on very well,” replied a cheery voice, 
discovering a bouquet of flowers that had 
been thrown in theash bucket. She picked 
it out and gave it a hasty shake. ‘‘ That’s 
nice,” she said, half to us and half to her- 
self, ‘* There’s whole slips there—none of 
your straw and wires. I'll slip that gerra- 
nim. And Susie, my little gal, mem, will 
keep the rest bright a week. We gets 
many a nice thing out of rich people's 
waste.” 


She tipped me a wink of satisfaction and 
handed a crust to her donkey, with a cheer- 
up and atender pat. ‘‘Here Yonk, now— 
move on, my good fellow. If it wasn’t 
for what these un throws away I'd have it 
right hard, mum, sometimes. Here’sa whole 
red apple I picked out of that with only a 
little snip off o’ one side; that goes to 
baby.” 

Yonk moved on, and she lingered by my 
halting steps a little. 

**So you have a baby ?” I said. 

**Indeed, then, I have as fine a child as 
you ever set eyes on, and four beside her to 
pick and find for, fgr my husband is dead, 
mum, but I’ve health and strength, and 
them blessings you don’t seem to have, 
and that lady in your house would give 
the world for a lass like my Patey. If 
she has the riches she’s welcome, I'd not 
change with her. Good morning, mum. 
The Lord restore ye your health,” and the 
breezy ash-gatherer disappeared through 
the basement-grated door of the rich 
lady’s kitchen. 

Turning a corner we met another ash- 
gatherer—a full-sized man, with red rim- 
med eyes, purple-tipped nose, matted 
beard and dusty hair, tobacco-juice frozen 
in amber drops on his whiskered chin and 
muffler, while rags, filth, and poverty cloth- 
ed the ‘‘independent sovereign” like a 
mantle. He had just slipped himself out 
of harness, his companions being too huge 
dogs, and bestowing a kick and a curse 
upon each, he, too, proceeded to empty 
heavy boxes and barrels, muttering all 
the while his discontents in coarse invec- 
tive, mingled with an occasional profane 
word or oath. 

The dogs, steaming with weary sweat, 
dropped down in their places, and with 
lolling tongues, proclaimed their hard lot. 

He saved no bouquet for Susie ; he 
picked out no red apples for baby; he 
gathered no pieces of bread or bits of 
meat for loved ones at home, but tumbled 
ashes, garbage, and all into one heap, 
and, kicking up the lesser brutes, passed 
on. 

What I want to know of those wiser 
than I is, which of these two was in an 
appropriate sphere; and which should 





vote ? 
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BY ELIZABETH OADY STANTON. 


In looking at the beautiful paintings and 
statuary in the Old World, I have often 
wondered whence came our idea of the fe- 
male form. It is certainly like nothing in 
heaven above or the earth beneath, or the 
water under the earth, for even the tradi- 
tional mermaid is vouchsafed more breath- 
ing power than to the woman of the nine- 
teenth century. None of the old artists 
have immortalized anything of the kind in 
marble or on canvas. Those of our own 
times turn away in disgust from the daugh- 
ters of Hancock and Adams, to copy the 
Venuses and Madonnas of the past for the 
perfection of womanly grace and beauty. 

All sensible men laugh at their wasp-like 
waists, and women themselves affect to dis- 
like them, and always declare, when attack- 
ed, that their clothing is loose, that they 
are small naturally, which is to say that 
God, by way of making a variety of the 
human species, thought fit to tap the ribs 
of the American woman. I do not like to 
interfere with the designs of Providence ; 
but Ishould like to see the experiment 
fairly tried, for one generation, of hanging 
all women’s clothing loesely on her shoul. 
ders, that we might learn what hand God 
had in her present weakness and deformi- 
ty. 

Ordinarily, a girl of fourteen is a healthy, 
happy, romping being, with short hair, 
short dress, and clothes hung loosely on 
her shoulders ; but as soon as her skirts 
trail, and dressmkers begin to ‘form the 
waist,” as they say, a change takes place at 
once in her whole manner and appearance. 
She is moody, listlessly weary, struts when 
she runs, ories when she should laugh, and 
all this at the very age when she should 
manifest new power, vigor, and enthusiasm. 
Much of this may be attributed to the many 
unnatural restraints placed on girls, the in- 
door life, and sedentary habits, but more to 
her dress than to any other one cause. 
The tight waist, by compressing the ribs, 
prevents a free circulation of the blood and 
action of the heart and lungs, and paralyzes 
a belt of nerves and muscles of at least six 
inches in width round that part of the 
body. 

When we remember that deep breathing 
has much to do with deep thinking, we see 
the relation between scholarship and clothes. 
Girls, by the style and material of their 
dress, are practically debarred from all out- 
door amusements, and yet they need them 
as much as boys do, and, if well trained 
and properly dressed, would take as much 
pleasure in them. It is as one of the con- 
ditions of health that the question of dress 
becomes one of great importance. 

“There was a time in the history of 
man,” says Carlyle, ‘‘when man was pri- 
mary, and his rags secondary ; but times 
have sadly changed ; elothes now make the 
man.” I hope we are fast coming to that 
period in the history of woman when 
health and freedom in woman are to be the 





first consideration. If girls are to hold 
equal place, with equal pay, in the world 
of work, an entire revolution in their dress 
is inevitable. When I was a girl, with a 
short dress hung loosely on my shoulders, 
a round hat, and a pair of light boots, made 
precisely like my father’s, I used to walk 
five miles before breakfast, or ride ten 
miles on horseback, and to those early hab- 
its and continued obedience to physical laws, 
IT am indebted for a life of uninterrupted 
health and happiness. 

Health is the normal condition of all wo- 
men. Weakness, disease, pain, and sorrow 
are the results, in all cases, of violated law, 
and not divine ordination. There is noth- 
ing more absurd than all the talk we have 
of the natural weakness and disabilities of 
womev. So long as physicians continue 
to teach this theory, our girls, instead of 
having a feeling of guilt when they are out 
of health will continue to make Providence 
the scape-goat of all their sins and follies. 








Who Owns the Children? 


BY J. B. WOLFF. 


Tue doctrine that the State owns the 
children is very old. It belongs to ages 
and people when national grandeur was 
material, and maintained by force. It is 
also the theory of radical communism as 
well as of many reformers, particulary those 
interested in social science. 

In discussing this question we must re- 
member that children have rights as well 
as parents; and those rights may not be 
infracted with impunity. Admitting the 
unfitness of parents for parental duty, that 
it is the duty of the State to support its 
children, and that there is no humiliation 
in accepting the benefit, I ask, Would the 
State be a better parent than the child’s 
own mother? Nay, verily. The State is 
simply a reflection of the people, and the 
average government will always represent 
the average people. 

If, then, the average parent is unfit to rear 
her own offspring, government will be still 
more unfit. In considering this problem, 
I leave out the fact that governments are 
wholly unfit to care for the physical health 
of children, and that all attempts in this 
direction have been failures, as is shown in 
the mortality of all asylums and hospitals 
for children. The function of maternity 
is an attribute of womanhood and paternity 
of manhood. The filial relation, to the 
mother at least, isan ordinance of Nature. 
Between motherhood and childhood there 
are mutual and reciprocal relations, duties 
and offices making the two necessary to 
each other, and for the benefit of both. 

Throughout the realm of sentient nature 
we find the mother everywhere the protect- 
ing angel of helpless infancy. This pro- 
tection extends to maturity, when the child 
is capable of self support. The relations 
hetween parents and children are necessary 
to the proper culture and complete de- 
velopment of both. It is only in the bear- 
ing and rearing of offspring that we can 





have a perfect womanhood; it is only 
through perfection of manhood and woman- 
hood that we can havea perfect state, quali- 
fied to perform these duties; and when the 
integral parts have grown into the com- 
pleteness required by the perfect state, there 
will be no necessity to shift the responsi- 
bility of these natural duties. 

The child does not belong to the State, 
but to itself. It needs more than a mere 
machine culture. It wants and must have 
love, sympathy, kindness, tenderness; a 
care that strangers cannot and will not give, 
and which the parents must give out of 
their unspeakable love and for their own 
good, as well as for the good of their off- 
spring. 

The world cannot be reformed in a day, 
nor by a theory. Experience alone can 
give growth. The highest have come up 
through the flames ; the lowest must come 
up in thesame way, though both children 
and parents suffer together. To transfer 
parental duties to the State is a sin against 
the parents greater than their unfitness 
against the child. The elevation of the 
lowest comes by exercising their highest 
functions; and the very unfitness of 
some mothers for their office is the reason 
why they should be mothers and have the 
care of children, that they may grow out of 
their unfitness. 

Equally absurd, unjust and impossible is 
the proposition to improve the race by care- 
ful selection. Suppose this done, what 
becomes of the incompetent folk? Will 
they not still herd together like cattle and 
continue to multiply ? What becomes of 
the unity of mankind—the brotherhood of 
the genus—the basis of the ideal Interna- 
tionals ? Society is a body corporate, and all 
are members ; it goes up or down, advances 
or recedes, as a whole. Any artificial 
selection would create castes, and divide the 
body without improving it. The inferior | 
will continue to weigh down the superior 
until all go up together. 

Hence a better and more feasible plan 
would be to equalize by uniting extremes 
from which we would get the means. I 
commend this plan to those who are ready 
to martyr themselves for posterity. But the 
truth is that most reformers are not so 
anxious for posterity as they are to work oat 
the impulses of their own defective organ- 
isms. The evils we see and suffer are the 
stimulants that drive us onward, and make 
improvement possible and progress steady, 
however slow. 

New Yous, Jan. 10, 1872. 








Swepensore tells us sweetly and simply that 
‘an angel” is a man and woman. Conjugal 
partners in heaven appear to those at a distance 
as ‘‘a man,” but on drawing nearer behold ‘a 
woman” with him. May not our spiritual dis- 
tance cause near-sighted vision? So when we 
draw nearer to Divine Man, lo! we shall finda 
Divine Woman smiling upon us. 











WHo.gsome sentiment is like rain, which 
makes the fields of daily life fresh and odorous. 











6 
Words and 


W orks. 


Avexis is the name, if it is a boy. 

Curivpurge children have gone out. 

Cagtotta Leciencg is visiting Boston. 

To attain a green old age: Live on vege- 
tables. 

Gam Hamriton is a cousin of Mrs. Speaker 
Blaine. 

Goop places for 
Springs. 


match-making: Sulphur 


Tue proper age for a parson : The parsonage, 
of course. 

Waar is the largest room? The room for 
improvement. 

THIRTEEN women ask to 
school of journalism. 


enter the Yale 

Women are tree to enter Wesleyan Univer- 
sity, Middletown, Conn. 

Prete onions and reading novels are apt to 
bring tears to weak eyes. 

Wat should a clergyman preach about? 
About a quarter of an hour. 

Way is a water-lily like a whale? 
both come to the surface to blow. 


Because 


A Norma school for girls bas been estab- 
tablished by the Turkish government. 


A uittxe girl asked her mother if Handel’s 
tunes were those played on the hand-organ. 

A coqvetTTe is a rose from whom every lover 
plucks a leaf; the thorn remains for her future 
husband. 


A rounG lady was caught up by a gale in 
Pennsylvania, transported 460 yards and depos- 
ited in an apple tree. 

A tapy on being asked by a gentleman, 
‘*What do you hold on the question of female 
suffrage?” replied, *‘ I hold my tongue.” 

CaaRrLoTre CusHMAN is to have $1,000 for an 
evening's readings in Chicago. But it has taken 
her thirty years to learn to read in that way. 

GrorGet Sanp writes that France is rapidly 
becoming republicanized, and that no mo- 
narchical party has any prospects of success. 

Laptes will rejoice at the prospects of cheap 
Cashmere shawls, since a flock of one hundred 
and twenty Cashmere goats have been imported 
into Utah. 

A xyouna gentleman, speaking of a young 
beauty’s fashionable yellowish hair, called it 
pure gold. ‘It ought to be,” said a bystander ; 
it looks like twenty-carrots.” 


Mas. H. P. Jenxins sends an interesting ac- 
count of the recent meeting at Allegheny, Pa., 
and the address of Rev. A. B. Bradford, of which 
we made brief mention last week. Thanks for 
all such favors. 

Tue Misses Grim, of Wisconsin, have found 
a remunerative employment in the care of an 
aviary. Miss Kate Grim has by her skill and 
attention the past Summer earned $1,200 net, 
and Miss Margaret Grim has earned $1,400 
net. 


‘‘Turs is the Princess’ birthday,” were the 
first intelligent words spoken by the Prince 
of Wales after his lopg delirium. When men 
are sick they are very apt to think of their wives 
and their Bible, and too apt to forget them 
both when well. 

Very few savages know their own age. 
plant a tree at the birth of a child, 


Some 
They are 
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particular in observing the changes which take 
place in the appearance of the bark of that tree 


~ | from one season to another, and in that way de- 


termine the age of the child. 


An old bachelor was introduced to a beautiful 
widow of the same name as himself, in this wise : 
«Mr. Evans, permit me to introduce youto Mrs. 
Evans.” ‘“‘ Mrs. Evans!" exclaimed the spirit- 
ed bachelor; ‘the very lady I have been in 
search of for the last forty years !” 


A Nrze girl made 80 flour barrels in six days, 
and thereby earned $11.20. It’s very saddening 
when we consider how many pink parrots 
clutching red branches with sky-blue leaves she 
might have embroidered in the same time, by 
the same outlay of physical power. ; 


Dn. Mary WaLkeR wants to experience the 
emotions of a man for an hour ortwo. Most 
women would be perfectly willing that she 
should experience them all the time. She cer- 
tainly has experienced very few of the emotions 
of a noble and refined womanhood. 


One of the letter-writers says that Mrs. Grant 
is neither handsome nor stylish, but she has 
quite plump shoulders and round, shapely arms 
and hands. She is so devoid of consciousness 
or pretension that she disarms criticism and 
always leaves an agreeable impression. 


Mrs. Sranton’s idea of the “ coming girl” is 
that she will be healthy, wealthy and wise. Na- 
poleon once said, ‘‘ You cannot make a soldier 
out of a sick man,” neither can you make happy 
wives and mothers of women who are always 
suffering with some chronic disorders. 


Tae Queen of Prussia has invited Tennyson 
to visit Berlin. Queen Augusta is said to be 
the most intelligent sovereign in Europe, more 
of a diplomat than her husband, and not an 
unequal match for the premier, whom she has 
frequently conquered in political intrigue. 


Mas. Marcaret Brown is engrossing clerk 
of the Tennessee Senate, and with such signal 
ability does she perform her duties that a reso- 
lution was recently offered in that body thank- 
ing her “for the intelligent industry, faultless 
accuracy, and perfect neatness” displayed in 
her department. 


Jexny Linn, with her family, is spending the 
winter in Florence. Her musical execution is 
said to be still faultless, while much clearness 
and sweetness of voice also remain. Report 
says that her young daughter, aged fourteen, 
promises to surpass her mother in the quantity 
and quality of her voice. 


Bricuam Youno's most noted wife is called 
Amelia; she is a vivacious, spirited woman, 
about thirty-two years old, American born, and 
without children. Another of the President's 
wives is Mrs. Decker, who retains indications 
of much former beauty, and her danghters are 
the handsomest of Brigham's children. 


Tue Princess Frederick Charles, one of the 
finest amateur artists in Europe, is painting the 
whole series of battles in which her husband 
took command during the French campaign. 
She is assisted by several young female art stu- 
dents in Berlin, and the kind of academy thus 
established by her highness is kept up with the 
greatest liberality. 


Tue Ladies’ Art Association of this city have 
made arrangements with Mr. Wyant to teach a 
class in landscape painting, which will com- 
mence January 19, at their studio in Clinton 








Hall. The Saturday class for drawing and 


painting the human figure, that has been so 
successfully tanght by Mr. William Morgan, will 
begin another term January 20. 


Tue last person burned at the stake in Spain 
was & woman who was charged with heresy by 
the Inquisition of Seville, and whosuftered mar- 
tyrdom on the 7th of November, 1781. A living 
Spanish writer says : ‘‘I myself saw the pile on 
which this last victim was sacrificed to human 
infallibility; * * * she perished on a spot 
where thousands had met the same fate.” 

Mrs. Lavra C. Hoitoway says that women 
who, by reason of extraordinary literary ability 
or great personal influence, gain a foothold in 
journalism, may, perhaps, in one case in 
twenty, really fancy the pursuit and win suc- 
cess; but to the greater number of literary 
strugglers for bread the life is a deplorably hard 
one, and a continuous drain upon every nerve 
and fibre. 


Tue new lady’s hat just brought out in Paris 
is called the casserole, being exactly of the shape 
of a copper saucepan, or something like the hel- 
met worn by the Knights Templar of old. The 
hat has not the smallest symptom of brim, and 
the crown is orpamented to the very summit 
with alternate bands of velvet and satin. A 
tulle aigrette is placed in front, and adds to the 
fierce aspect of the hat, and its wearer. 


Aw association to discountenance low-neck 
dresses has been started in England by an 
American woman. It is a pity that some Eng- 
lish woman would not form a similar associa- 
tion here. An English traveller was asked if ie 
had seen much of American ladies. ‘ Yes, a 
great deal ; but not many ladies,” was his re- 
ply. It would be better if some of our ladies 
would dress a little more of themselves. 


Grace GREENWOOD once said that if she had 
the framing of the law only such women would 
be allowed to vote as had sewing machines, 
and knew how to use them; no woman 
would have a vote who could not read and 
write ; who was not able to cast up her mil- 
linery accounts and cut them down ; who could 
not make a loaf of bread, a pudding, sew ona 
buiton, wash dishes, and on a pinch keep 
a boarding-house, and support a husband de- 
cently. 

Tene are nearly 400,000 more women than 
men in England and Wales. The nnmber of 
adult women who really are single is 1,537,000, 
of whom 1,230,000 are between twenty and 
forty years of age. When the opponents of our 
movement tell us that women should stay at 
home and be wives and mothers, do they mean 
to advocate polygamy? And will they not have 
the goodness to tell us what these 400,000 wo- 
men who can have no husbands to support 
them are to do? 

Mars. Potter Palmer, at her New Year's recep- 
tion wore a $2,000 dress, $25,000 finger rings, 
and a $15,000 necklace. The dress was a hand- 
some brown brocade, trimmed with rows of 
pheasant breasts, and looped with scarlet fu- 
chsias. Her husband is the gentleman who is 
reported to have exclaimed, in tragic accents, 
the next day after the fire, ‘I’m a beggar! I’m 
a beggar!" A good many women would like 
to have just such a beggarly husband, and have 
their heads turned by just such exhibitions. 

Somesopy writes that French women are the 
best dressed in the world, German women have 
the most luxuriant heads of hair, the Spanish 
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women the smallest hands and feet, Italian 
women the most brilliant complexions, South 
Americans the most beauty, and American wo- 
men the most style. He should have added 
that Fashionable women have the most endu- 
rance, Married women the most care and enjoy- 
ment, and Washerwomen the easiest life, while 
the Woman of Leisure has most to do and is the 
soonest worn out. 

Ming has found a succeseful rival in black 
American marten, or what is sometimes denom- 
inated ‘‘ Alaska sable.” In spite of the first 
stupid attempt to pass it off for what it was not, 
it has gradually won its way by virtue of its 
dSeauty and merit alone, until it now occupies a 
high place in popular regard. It is a beautiful 
trimming fur, and if it was as costly, would be 
considered as handsome, if not handsomer, thau 
mink, but as yet it is only about half the price. 
A very fine set of black marten (muff and boa) 
can be obtained for from thirty to forty dollars, 
while a corresponding set of mink would cost 
seventy-five to a hundred. 


A Sacramento lady was recently riding in a 
car, another lady occupying the adjoining seat. 
As the train jolted along, she felt something fall- 
ing about her face and neck, and in a second it 
flashed across her brain that her curls had be- 
come detached! The predicament was a shock- 
ing one, but she endeavored to save herself as 
much as possible by quietly passing the capillary 
ornaments into her pocket, thanking her stars 
that she was almost to her destination. At the 
station she hastened tothe dressing room to re- 
pair damages to her toilet, when behold! the 
mirror reflected back the fact that her curls 
were in their proper position and an examina- 
tion of those in her pocket showed that they were 
not hers, but of a different color. 


Ovr little folks this Winter have dolls’ parties, 
after the holidays, each youthful guest being 
accompanied by her new doll. The dolls in- 
dulge in all the vanities of fashion, appearing in 
the most coquettish costumes. Every attention 
is paid to their apparel, from the dainty but- 
toned boots, with French heels, to the graceful 
sweep of the long train. Complete out-fits for 
dolis may be bought ready made; walking, 
dinner, and evening dresses ; fashionable bon- 
nets, and outer wrappings ; shawls of costly 
make; hoop-skirts and corsets, parasols and 
tans, and toilet articles of very doubtful use. 
Though at ‘ Doll’s parties" the waxen beau- 
ities play a conspicuous part, the wide-awake 
little girls certainly out-rival then. Pretty party 
‘dresses for little girls are of bright-colored silks 
‘with overskirts of crape or Swiss muslin. The 
overskirts are frequently worn over plain silk 
slips, with wide ribbon sashes to match. The 
bodice is generally made high, and is finished 
by a soft ruching of tulle at the throat. The 
favorite sleeve is known as antique, and is cut 
somewhat in the coat shape, but comes only 
just below the elbow. 


Accorpine to Mrs, Gilbert ladies’ suits for the 
promenade this Winter have the merit of beiag 
appropriate to the season. For several Winters 
previons to this women have gone shivering 
through the street in tight-fitting sacques of 
most upseasonable make. The outer garments 
this Winter have a most comfortable look, and 
are really adapted to frosty weather. Capes are 
appended to the sacqne or polonaise, and are 
protective both in appearance and reality. 
Both single and double Talmas are also consid- 
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navy blue, dark green, brown, and plum color, 
trimmed either with self-same trimming or 
bands of silver fox, sealskin, black marten, 
Alaska or any other fur now fashionable. The 
trimming should always match the boa and 
muff. Young ladies very generally wear black 
velvet wrappings with a boa and muaftof er- 
mine. The freshest walking-dresses opened by 
Stewart are trimmed with folds of the material 
edged with satin. A beautiful suit that attract- 
ed attention was of pearl-gray Irish poplin, the 
underskirt being finished at the bottom with six 
folds of the material overlapping each other. 
The overskirt was trimmed with two folds, be- 
low which was heavy knotted fringe. Another 
elegant suit was trimmed in a similar manner 
with folds, but the overdress was a polonaise of 
novel cut, the front being open and the ends 
cut square. A third suit much admired was of 
purple silk velvet, with trimmings of silver fox. 


Mrs. Lavina Ryvas, who has just died in 
England, was the skeleton ia the royal closet ; 
but she has left two children who may bring 
up again the sad secret which refuses to stay 
hid. Mrs. Ryves was the suppressed princess, 
in the justice of whose claim to be Princess of 
Cumberland and Dachess of Lancaster nearly 
everybody believed, though the resolute eva- 
sions of consecutive governments made hers a 
case of a wrong withont a remedy. Henry 
Frederick, Duke of Cumberland, secretly mar- 
ried a daughter of Dr. James Wilmot, whose 
wife was a daughter of King Stanislaus of 
Poland. King George III., Chatham, and the 
Earl of Warwick were present at the marriage, 
and signed the certificates, which are still in 
existence. Afterward, however, the Prince of 
Cumberland publicly married Lady Anne Hor- 
ton, but George IIL. refused to receive her at 
court. The first wife died heart-broken in tne 
south of France, but left a daughter, whose 
birth was certified by noblemen. George LIL. 
made careful provision for the child, who was 
known as Olive Wilmot, and subsequently she 
was made Dachess of Lancaster. She was very 
intelligent, and married the celebrated astist, 
Serres, of the Royal Academy. She left a 
daughter (the lady who has just died), who 
married a Mr. Ryves. The Duke of Kent and 
others took the keenest interest in Mrs. Serres, 
and George III. bequeathed to ‘Olive, our 
brother of Cumberland’s daughter, the sum of 
£15,000, commanding our heir and snecessor to 
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died in her seventy-fifth yeur of congastion 
brought on by cold. No doubt it was death 
from insufficient warmth and _ nonrishment 
which has at last killed a blood relative of the 
Queen of Englaad, and of that prince who i 
being nursed so tenderly. 
An important meeting called by some of the 
most influential woman of Boston to consider 
how the education of women can be improved, 
was held in Wesleyan Hall, last Tuesday even- 
ing. Prof. Samuel Eliot presided, and addresses 
were made by De. Hedge, Prof. F. G. Childs, 
Dr. E. H. Clarke, R. C. Waterston, hi. Ellis, J 
D. Philbrick, and President White, of Cornell 
All the speakers took advanced ground in favor 


of the improved educa'ion of woman, and some 
of them tavored a technical education at 

public expense. Dr. Hedge went s9 far as to 
say that he would rather have been the anthor 
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of ‘Adam Bede” or ‘‘Romola” than all that 
Dickens ever wrote. President White favored 


the co-education of the sexes on this point, sa: 

ing, among other things: I most thoroughl 

believe that the education of the sexes together 
is well worth trying, and I will briefly tell you 
some of the reasons. In the first place I visited 
Oberlin College, which has perliaps been as 
much langhed at as any collegein this land. It 


has had all sorts of vagaries. It first dared to 
do that most frightful thing—to edueate black 
men and white meu together. It dared to educat 

men and women together. 1 went and saw 
them together, and I never saw any body con- 
duct itselt better than that body of students, 
numbering two or three hundred of young men 
and young women, in their iarge dining hall, 
and those who know anything about education 
know that that is a remarkable good test of the 
civilization that obtains among them. Then in 
the class-room, as to ability, Dr. Clark has said 
tbat he would have a woman do anything that 
she could do. The cleanest, clearest and best 
reading of Tacitus that I heard at Oberlin Col- 
lege was from a woman, and any person who 
can read Tacitus well shows pretty good evi- 
denee of a strong, clear mind. Again, at the 
University of Michigan there is a different 
system, there being no dormitory. There the 
professor of civil engineering, Professor Wood, 
told me that for several years he had been in the 
habit of offering a prize for problems in the 
higher mathematics. For several years they 
had not been solved, but this year it had been 





pay the same privately to our said niece for her 
use, aS a recompense for the misfortune she 
may have known through her father.” The 
Court of Probate decided indirectly in favor of 
the authenticity of all the documents; but 
when Sir Fitzroy Kelly and others pressed the 


aged to evade it. Each court said you must go 
to another. Meanwhile the family of Ryves 
had become sunk in poverty, and could hardly 
live, much less prosecute a claim of this kind. 
It not only involved rank, but over a million 
pounds. The reigning family dumbly, without 
argument, resisted the whole thing. Poor Mrs. 
Ryves spent all she had in the matter, and 
becoming aged, suffered considerably. She 


help her provided she would surrender her 
claims to be Princess of Cumberland. Sut 
the little woman straightened herself up, and 
with flashing eyes said, ‘‘I may starve here, or 
freeze there; but I will never abandon my 
cause, for it is justice!’ Amid all her sorrows 





ered very stylish. Cloth suits ere worn in olive, 


she was cheerful, quaint, and interesting. She 





matter to a direct decision, every court man- | 


appealed to Queen Victoria, who promised to | 


solved, and solved by a woman, and the test 

mony generally was that the women stood as 
| well as the men. Professor Winchell, who has 
charge of the botany, showed me a careful 
! schedule which he had prepared to show which 
stood the highesf, and in his department the 
young women excelled. Mr. White said that the 
gentleman who went with him, and who proposed 
ito make the gift, came back believing that 
women excelled men in their powers of ac- 


quirement, but he did not lose sight of the fact 





| that the young women were singled out, whil 
the young men were taken as theyrun. He ad- 


lmitted that the young women were apt to 
| devote themselves so earne tly to study as toin- 
| jure their health, thus confirmixg the judgment 


of Goldwin Smith that competitive prizes wer 
dangerous where young men aud young women 


were together. In regard to th studies to be 


taught to young women he favored Latin, intel- 
lectual arithnietie and botany, and thought 


s ’ ] . —. 

that if Putarch’s Lives could be read afterward 

| the women of the land would be far better fitts 
for their life-work. 
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Too True. 


A WRITER in the College Courant indulges 
in a little pleasant irony at the expense of 
the woman reformers. The chief point of 
the article is, that if women are inferior to 
men it is because mothers conspire to make 
them so; for they begin to show a wonder- 
ful partiality to their boys almost from the 
moment of their birth, and train them to 
self-support, usefulness and success, while 
their daughters are neglected or brought 
up on an entirely different regimen. 

There is too much truth in the statement 
to provoke a smile. It is a matter alto- 
gether too serious to be laughed at. Not 
that mothers love their sons more than their 
daughters. Oftentimes the partiality isthe 
other way. But the traditional method of 
dealing with the two is radically different, 
and from the moment of birth they are 
submitted to a different treatment, sur- 
rounded with different influences, educated 
upon a different plan, for a different end. 
The one is trained ; the other is taught. 
The one encouraged; the other is re- 
strained. The one is made to feel that his 
destiny is in his own hand, and that he must 
make his own name and fortune and cut his 
way through the world ; the other is im- 
pressed with the idea that she must accept 
her destiny as daughter, sister or wife, an 
ornament at the most, but an appendage at 
any rate. Her physical development aims 
at personal beauty. Her education culmi- 
nates in accomplishments. Her art ends in 
attraction. So the daughter is trained to 
dependence, educated to weakness, impress- 
ed with the idea of her inferiority, and 
poisoned with the notion that it is unlady- 
like todo or be anything on her own ac- 
count. 

There is no question that the actual in- 
feriority of women to men, and most of the 
evils from which they suffer to-day, result 
from this false and pernicious method of 
treatment from infancy to womanhood. 
And any radical and effective reform in the 
condition of woman, and of the relations of 

the two sexes, must begin at the cradle, and 
be continued through girlhood until the 





new woman, strong in the might of well- 
developed faculties, secure in the conscious- 
ness of self-supporting power, with her own 
fortune to win, and her own name to make, 
and her own destiny to carve out of rough 
Opportunity by incisive and splendid 
deed$—but none the less sweet, affectionate, 
trustful and self-sacrificing because she is 
more than these—takes her place in the 
world by her brother’s side, to make the 
earth Paradise by her work and her wor- 
ship. 





Not a Man. 


One of the constantly reiterated argu- 
ments against woman suffrage is the fact 
that woman is essentially different from 
man. Allow that she is different from 
man, we ask, Is the difference such as should 
exclude her from all participation in gov- 
ernment ? Different from man she is; yet 
she is not so different but that she is taxed 
to support the government which she has 
no voice in making. She is punished for 
every violation of the statutes equally with 
man; she has rights, duties, interests, 
feelings, tastes and ambitions ; she has life, 
honor, liberty, and, in some instances, 
property to be protected and kept invio- 
late. What more has man? Why should 
he exercise sole sovereignty at her expense ? 
What is there in the difference which should 
exclude her from the franchise? This 
question has never been answered. 


On the other hand, the fact that woman 
differs from man, so long as sbke is human 
in every faculty and fibre of her being, is 
one of the most important reasons why she 
should vote. Were all men alike in struc- 
ture and power, like bullets run in one 
mould, there would be no need of suffrage. 
One man could govern just as well as all 
men, if not a great deal better. It is this 
fact of difference between men in organiza- 
tion, education and power, which renders 
councils and congresses and parliaments 
necessary, and which gives to the verdict 
of the people its weight aud influence. It 
is out of differences that order and harmony 
and progress come. 

The value of suffrage, so far as govern- 
ment is concerned, consists in the fact that 
it expresses the different opinions, tastes, 
interests, and judgments of people, each of 
whom differs from all the rest, and looks at 
every public measure and candidate through | 
eyes that are cleared or tinged or discolored, | 
it may be, with a peculiar knowledge, | 
experience, or prejudice. The glory of | 
republican institutions consists in the fact | 
that they allow the natural inequalities and 
acquired diversities of mankind in faculty, 
experience and culture to report themselves, 
and have their legitimate influence upon 
the government, whose function it is to pro- 
tect the interests and promote the welfare 
of all who live under it. 

If woman differs from man, there is all 
the more reason why she should vote. If 
she is merely another man, with only a 
little less reason and a good deal mere af- 
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fection, and eyes in the place of understand- 
ing, then man may represent her in the 
council chamber and at the polls ; but if she 
differs frem man radically, as well as quan- 
titatively ; if she is an essentially different 
type of being from man, then he is not her 
proper representative ; and to deprive her 
of the privilege of voting deprives so much 
human nature from all representation, and 
robs the government of all those elements 
of thought and sentiment and intuition and 
character which she would contribute to it. 

It is precisely this feminine element that 
our Government wants. It has masculinity. 
It represents man’s special interests, tastes, 
affairs, and ambitions. Its laws are rnn in 
the moulds of his thought and purpose. 
Everything about it partakes of the coarse, 
rough, burly, one-sided material elements 
that predominate in the average masculine 
character. It wants the sweetness, the re- 
finement, the humanity, the charity, the 
healing and uplifting qualities which wo- 
man characteristically embodies and would 
give. 





Tea Drinkings. 


A FRIEND, not long since, was bemoan- 
ing, in our hearing, the deeay of tea drink- 
ing in cities, owing to the fact that city 
people never take tea, but eat their hearti 
est meal at six o’clock. A dinner invita- 
tion, to most people, means something 
rather formidable. A dinner party in am 
average American household implies effort 
and much perturbation of spirits, and when 
al! is said and done the majority pronounce 
it a bore. 

According to our friend, much kindness, 
sociability, and simple good cheer went out 
with the old-fashioned tea drinking, and 
much stiffuess and cold formalism came in 
with the modern dinner party. If fashion 
exacts costly entertainments, people of mod- 
erate means will not entertain at all. A 
half-dozen teas cost less than one fasionable 
dinner, and the amount of enjoyment to be 
extracted from such a meal is out of all 
proportion to the grand feast, with its set 
courses and solemn-faced waiters, and ple- 
thoric, old, red-faced diners-out, who con- 
sider enjoyment synonymous with the con- 
sumption of boned turkey, venison, and 
claret. Lively people are rather apt to 
dread the stultification of a great feed ; but 
there are few old enough who do not re- 
member with pleasure the genuine tea 
drinking of the past, and feel grateful this 
primitive custom has not entirely vanished 
from country neighborhoods, although it 
has died out of our city life. 

Agreeably we recall the pretty tea-table, 
with its quaint china, clear glass and shin- 
ing silver, the milk mug that was grand- 
mother’s, the sugar-tongs that belonged to 
| Aunt Mary, the little fringed doilies, just 
big enough to wipe the tips of a fairy’s 
| fingers, the platter of tongue boiled pink— 
| now a lost art—sliced so thin and daintily, 
| the little shaved curls of dried beef, the pat 
lof butter stamped with a rose, and the 
leomb of honey dripping and golden with a 








cells. 


Then there were mother’s biscuits, 
feathery, snowy puffs, smoking a little to 
show how recently the fire had kissed them, 
and Martha’s jelly cake, that had a neigh- 
borhood reputation—all so dainty, so ex- 
quisite, so pure. We recall the ironed 
folds in the best table-cloth, with the very 
fracks Aunt Susannah had darned, so that 
you would have been obliged to put your 
specs on to find them, if fortunately they 
had not come under the tea-tray. The whole 
shone through a vaporous cloud from the 
tea-pot, and diffused aroma of bohea fit for 
the gods. Mother’s face never looked quite 
so contented and cherubiec as when wreath- 
‘ed by steam from the eups. 
was helpful and obliging, and servants 
could be dispensed with. Sally dished out 
the quince sauce, liuth attended to the 
floating island, and Ben did the honors of 
the pickles and cheese. The company was 
exhilarated by the meal. The best things 
were said, the funniest stories were told. 
Uncle Abner got off his standing jokes, and 
Aunt Keziah, just to please the girls, twirl- 
ed cups and told fortunes. 


Sverybody 


All this has vanished, and we have noth- 
ing so good to putin its place. The an- 
cient tea party, with the scandal, gossip, and 
traditional backbiting left out, is perhaps 
the pleasantest means of hospitality yet de- 
vised. The evening company is a substitute 
of the present day, when men, absent from 
their homes from early morn till dewy 
eve, come back hungry and tired, and must 
have the early hours of the evening for 
rest. One difficulty with the evening re- 
ception is that it is exhausting, and does 
not enable people to break bread together 
in any comfort. You take a standee at 
half-past eight, and are expected to occupy 
it until eleven, and to render yourself 
agreeable, while your feet ache ever more 
and more, and you are conscious of under- 
going the martyrdom of St. Simeon Stylites. 
You repair to the supper-room only to con- 
tinue the torture. Still you must stand 
and wait, or be waited upon, trying to look 
lively and talk nonsense while Brown spills 
oyster soup over your best silk dress, and 
Jones is vainly struggling to walk up the 
back breadths, and Robinson hustles you 
in his frantic efforts to convey refreshments 
to three ladies in the corner. Then you 
are asked to solve the problem of how to 
hold a napkin, for which you can find no 
earthly use, a plate, a cup and saucer, and 
still perform the operations of eating and 
drinking. We envy Briarius on such occa- 
sions. He was certainly not an amiable 
character, but his peculiarities admirably 
fitted him to enjoy a modern evening party. 

There are some people so well calculated 
to extract sweet from sour, and pleasure 
from pain, that they think they have en- 
joyed themselves ; but others, who have 
injured their dispositions and ruined their 
best clothes, go home, and to bed, with the 
abiding consciousness that society don’t 
pay. 

Would that we could have a little more 
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simple, old-fashioned comfort in our mode 
of entertaining friends. It is not kind or 
hospitable to ask people to stand three or 
four hours, and then crowd them into a 
supper-room where they must owe it to 
some special interposition of Providence if 
they get anything to eat. The manner in 
which a mob of gentlemen attack a supper- 
table is both Indicrous and pathetic. The 
scramble, the rush, the defeats, all remind 
as of Donnybrook Fair, rather than of polite 
society. Weconfess to a partiality for the 
good old-fashioned style of sitting down to 
table, andmaking refreshment time a plea- 
sure, not a penance. But as there seems to 
be no provision for this in modern life, we 
cannot help looking longingly back to the 
days of departed tea-drinkings. 





Saving Together. 


Women are naturally economical. Hav- 
ing but little money, they learn the art of 
making the most of it. It often happens 
that a young man who is married lives com- 
fortably on a smaller income than his un- 
married associates, especially if he takes his 
wife into his confidence, and tells her how 
small his salary is and how important it is 
to be saving. In nine out of ten instances 
of female extravagance the fault belongs to 
the husband or father rather than the 
wife or daughter; he it was who encour- 
aged expenditures and invited a @stly style 
of living. A great deal of the show and ex- 
travagance in dress, jewelry and household 
furnishings for which women are unspar- 
ingly upbraided, originated in the vulgar 
tastes and worldly ambition of men who 
wish to be thought richer than they are, 
and take a foolish delight in dazzling dis- 
plays. And very naturally the wife and 
daughter once accustomed to the garish 
glitter of a fashionable spendthrift life, 
acquire a taste for the dissipation, like the 
inebriate for his wine. 

A wholesome reform in the matter of 
extravagance can be effected only by the 
combined effort of man and woman. The 
two go together. Most of our young peo- 
ple begin life in moderate circumstances. 
They have their fortunes to make. Let 
them frankly confide each in the other, and 
what the one earns let the other try to save. 
Co-operation is the condition of success, 
The thriftiest families we have made their 
fortunes by the joint endeavor of husband 
and wife. The truest unions and the hap- 
piest homes are those where husband and 
wife have wrought for a common purpose, 
keeping perfect time as their labors blended 
each with the otherlikethe notes of a duet. 

Thrift seems a small, mean thing to say 
much about or make much of ; it is hard to 
make poetry out of it. But the value of 
qualities is often shown by the want of 
them. Unthrift is the cause of a vast 


amount of misery, and many a marriage is 
transformed fromsthe clasp of loving hands 
into an iron grip of law by the vexations 
and troubles growing out of extravagant 
The rough timber that goes into 


ways, 
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the trellis and lattice work is very dry and 
unsentimental stuff; but the tender vines 
love to creep about it and crawl up over slat 
after slat into the upper sunlight, and the 
the sweetest poetry of Summer comes from 
tending the trailing shrubbery and watch- 
ing the blooming flowers and the forming 
clusters, and the birds which build their 
nests in the foliage and fill the air with 
their music. The rough and stubborn 
virtues have their place and work in the 
rounded and rythmic economy of life, and 
even while we build them graces twine about 
them, and festoon them with loveliness, and 
all the poetry and romance of human nature 
unfolds in beauty or drops in music when 
the humblest virtues have prepared a place. 








THose timid and nervous men who are so 
shocked and terrified by the antics of women 
reformers, may be glad to know that there is one 
place on the earth which women may not enter, 
and have not entered for centuries. This 
bachelor’s Arcadia is situated on a bold plateau 
between the old peninsula of Acte, in the 
Grecian Archipelago and the mainland. Here, 
in the midst of cultivated fields and extensive 
woodlands, dwells a monastic confederation ot 
treek Christians, with twenty-three convents, 
and numbering more than seven thousand 
souls, and not one of ths monasteries dates 
from a later time than the twelfth century. A 
few soldiers guard the borders of this anti- 
female land, and po woman is allowed to cross 
the frontier. Nor is this all ; the rule is extend- 
ed to every female creature, and from time im- 
memorial no cow, mare, hen, duck, or goose 
has been permitted to make acquaintance with 
hill or valley of Mount Athos territory. To all 
woman haters, to bachelors of forty years’ stand- 
ing, to all men who seek refuge from the wiles 
and ways of the opposite sex, this region can be 
safely recommended as a haven of retuge. There 
the voice of Miss Anthony will never be heard ; 
that sacred soil will never be desecrated by the 
tread of Mrs. Stanton or Lucy Stone; there 
wicked men have no wives to molest them, and 
no daughters to ask for money; and there 
is nothing but repentance, and drudgery, and 
death. Will it not be worth while for some of 
our opponents to escape from the terrors of the 
female agitators who make their life unbearable 
by migrating to that beautiful spot, that Paradise 
ot bachelors ? 








A wearty laugh is like a fire in a choked 
chimney; it burns out all sooty thoughts 
and bad conceits, and releases unwholesome 
gases, and prepares the way for a glow of genu- 
ine feeling. The mind needs to be roused and 
shaken every day, without too severe a blow. 
Laughter does it. It topples down all 
sham dignity. It makes foolish pride give 
way—at least for the moment. It sweeps away 
all pretences and make-believes, and pitiful 
social distinctions. Inan unexpected uproar of 
laughter at genuine wit or humor, every one in 
the room is on a level, and a flush of good fel- 
lowship goes round. Even obstinacy, that old 
curmudgeon of the soul, yields a little. 








THERE is no new wind of doctrine which does 
not blow away some ancient dust; but every 
new breeze brings dust of its own against which 
we should guard. 
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Correspondence. 


——————— 


Progress in Nebraska. 





To the Editor of the Revolution 

Tue car of progress is takiug us along with 
great alacrity, not only to the total abolition of 
ill political distinctions between the sexes, but 
ilso a theoretical and a practical recognition of 
the ability of woman in allthe departments of 
human life from the loftiest to the humblest 
vocation in the State. All the impediments and 
resistances to the enfranchisement of woman are 
gradually succumbing to argument, principle 
and the better judgment of the people. The 
once bigoted and prejudiced opposers of the 
woman movement are now found and classed 
among its most devoted and able supporters. 
rhe scholars 
and thinkers of this State are open and public 


most distinguished barristers, 
advocates of woman suffrage and woman's rights 
in all the ramifications of occupations and life. 

All the journals of the State are found on the 
side of woman with two or three exceptions, 
and these of the lesser kind. The time is close 
at hand when this State can claim the credit 
and praise of beholding male and female stand 
side by side, possessed and clothed with equal 
rights, obligations and responsibilities. The 
Constitutional Coavention of the State, recently 
in convention in this city to reorganize the 
organic law of the State, was nearly equally 
divided upon the question of the entranchise- 
ment of the women of the State; and the ex- 
the Constitation 
eat of the Consti- 
tution itself on its sabmissioa to the people, ia 


pulsion of the term male a 
was deieated only by the de 


consequence of some obnoxious features there- 
in other than the enfrancisement of woman. It 
is almost universally believed here that women, 
within the next twelve mouths, will be elevated 
from their present thraldom to free and inde- 
pendent citizens, and God speed the time when 
the female element throughout the length and 
breadth of the land may be forever emancipated 
from their present servitude. Yours, etc., 
Psa@se Evzs MaTHEwson. 
Lincoun, Nepraska, Jan. 4, 1872. 





Woman's Education. 





To the Editor of the Revolution 

Iam happy to continue my subscription to 
the Revortvrion. I watch with interest for its 
While I believe in the largest liberty 
of discussion, and ix probing all things con- 
nected with our imperfect civilization to the 
core, fearing nothing but error, I believe that 
woman's legal and social condition involves 
many burning wrongs which will almost excuse 
the ravings of our fanatics. 

But the first work of our leaders and educa- 
tors must be for the enlargement of woman's 
mental scope and sympathies. We must fit 
women for the ballot, broader life and nobler 
activities. I grieve at the feebleness and frivol- 
ities of my sex. Women need not only awak- 
ening, but also to be hfted trom the sands and 
shallows that modern conventionalism has 
stranded them on. I sometimes fear that, es 
the majority of women now are, the ballot 
would be asorry farce. Their vision is too 
beclonded to appreciate its mission or to use it 
well, 


coming. 


It is almost incomprehensible hew intelligent 
women can build up a little niche for them- 


| privilege that true womanhood should aspire to. 
| We must tear the veil from their eyes and the 
|torpor from their hearts, and throw in sun- 

light and air, to wean them from their apathies 
and illusions. 

Your paper awakened in mea thrill of satis- 
faction when I saw that you were making this 
phase of the question a leading point, not hold- 
| ing the others as less, but giving this the prom- 
| inence it deserves. Intelligence is the basis of 
the reforms which we labor for, and it must be 
|insisted on ; without it all our labors in other 
directions must lose their force and power. 
| Hoping every success both for the paper and 
the glorious canse which you have actively es- 
poused, I remain in full sympathy, 

Saran R. L. WirwraMs. 
Torepo, Ohio, Jan. 10, 1872. 
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Miscellaneous. 
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On the Men. 


Nerriz Sytva came to Jane Burgess for nice 
little moral lectures and wise counsel ; but then 
in a sly, keen fashion, she often turned round 
upon her before they finished their talk, and 
gave quite as good as she got. 

‘Now, what on earth am I to do with that 
Horace?” she says to Jane, leaning over the 
bureau while that particular young lady folded 
up and put away her shawl and gloves ; Nettie 
meantime taking side-long peeps at the looking- 
glass, trying to examine her own profile, which 
she was Hever quite satisfied with when she 
saw Jane's. 


“It’s the fox and goose and the basket of 
corn. If I say no, and stay at home, there's 
my own poor little nose cut off, you see—if 1'ts 
pretty to say so;if I go with anybody else— 
ob, my gracious ! wouldn't there be a rumpus ? 
And it I undertake to go all that six miles with 
him alone, I shall either have to jump intoa 
snowbank and ron home, or keep up such a 
squabble as I really haven't conscience or con- 
stitution for, or else hear all he’s got to say ; 
and I ain't ready, Jane Burgess! I've quar- 
relled with him till I'm tired.” 

** What do you quarrel with him for?” 

‘What else can I do? It isn’t safe to stay 
made up with him halfan hour. It’s the only 
way a girl has to get time for herself. There's 
no fairness in it. A mancan stand off, and 
look, and consider, till he’s made up his mind ; 
and then he can come forward, and ‘be partic- 
ular ;’ and you can’t let him begin to be the 
least bit particular without giving him claims ; 
and how on earth you're to be fair to yourself 
and decent with him I can't make out! ” 

“I suppose the girl has the same time to look 
and consider that the man has,” said quiet 
Jane. 

«Yes, indeed! And then what if he never 
begins? I tell you it’s all on one side, and I 
believe I won't have anything to do with it!” 

And Nettie pouted, and felt the tears coming 
into her eyes, and saw the pins on Jane's eush- 
ion begin to glitter and grow big ; and then she 
glanced round into the glass again, to find out 
how she looked when she was crying. 

“I think it is ordered, if we only try to do 
what is right,” said Jane girtuously. 

‘* Yes ; and how are you going to know? If 
you look at thing all round, there are so many 
rights, It’s right forme to work myself ont, 











and find out what I am, and what I want, and 
let him see. I've no business to be all Sylva 
and no Nettie till after I’m married and then 
drop it, as I've got to do. And he ought to be 
willing ; it’s for his good; he ought to take 
time for his own sake ; but men never do ; they 
are always in a hurry.” 

Itis funny to see how a girl who comes to 
have affairs to manage with one man talks im- 
mediately of the whole sex in a geueralizing 
way, and feels as if she had all mankind at once 
upon her hands, and vice versa. 

Well, itis true in a sense. They do stand 
to each other, representatively and inclusively, 
as man and woman ; it is always, in each new 
experiment, Adam and Eve again, whatever else 
they may happen to have been christened. 

“There is one thing that is always right,” 
said Jane. * Not todoanything, ever so little, to 
draw a man on, unless you are sure you ate—” 
Sue paused shyly, with a bit of a blush rising. 

‘“‘Smashed yourself!” said Nettie, boldly. 
“And how are you going to know when you 
are smashed? Or how are you ever likely to be | 
till you have knocked round a little? That's 
the point. You can’t buy a pair of shoes with- 
out trying ‘em on. It’s ridiculous !” 

She began again presently. 

‘‘Mrs, Sylva says it’s very ‘shallow’ of me 
not to know myown mind, ‘That’s a great 
word of my stepmother’s. But it I were shal- 
low, really, [ don’t think I should have any 
trouble. I tell you it’s just sounding and 
doubting and considering that makes me act so. 
There are so many sides to everything ; and 
somehow I always see the opposite one. That's 
the reason I quarrel ; and then, again, that’s the 
reason I make up.” 

‘If I imagined I ever might marry a person,” 
said Jane thoughtfully, ‘‘I shouldn't want to 
have all these little fusses beforehand. I 
shouldn’ think he would depend so much on me 
afterwards.” 

“I don’t want to be depended on. I want 
him to be thankful every day for what he gets, 
as we all are; not knowing how long it’s going 
to last. That’s Christian.” 

‘Christian for him,” said Jane quietly. 

* And if I sanctify him, what better can I do? 
That brings up the ‘ordering’ again. Do you 
believe people are cut out for each other, Jane? 
I don’t. If they are, I should like to know who 
does it.” 

“I think the Lord does,” said Jane. 
any rate, he brings people together.” 

‘*It’s fixed very queer,” said Nettie meditat- 
ively, with a puzzled frown knit up into her 
forehead. Because you can’t allow for the 
growing. It has to be all settled before you 
really come to anything. As if things had been 
fitted on to me when I was five years old to last 
all my lifetime. That's no way for—anybody 
—to cutout. And I don’t believe anybody can. 
How do I know what I shall be ten years from 
now? Or Horace Vanzandt, either? It is an 
awful long measuring! Now I think of it, that 
was the way mother used to do with my gowns 
when she first came. She made them down to 
my heels, for fear I should ontgrowthem. And 
I hated them : they were never right. I won't 
begin life so, all of a draggle, because I shall be 
up higher by and by; neither do I want to be 
left anyways unprovided for or out in the cold, 
when I do get bigger. It isn’t fair! We ought 
to be made so as to keep pretty longer, and 
have some chances!” And Nellie ended, as 


“At 


usual, with a look in the glass,—Old and New. 








Babies. 


We love bgbies. We confess it without a 
blush, and experience a species of reckless satis- 
faction in thinking what a number of gentlemen 
there will be 
this unqualified assertion will come like a shock. 
Yet who could pity aman wh love 
babies? Let any man object to the little plump 
precursors of posterity, and he places you at 
once in possession of the exact breadth and di- 
mension of his mind. 


amongst our readers upon whom 


o does not 


Dr. Johnson used to pro- 
portion the value of a man's intellect to the 
quality of his humor, We go further, and pro- 
portion a man’s intellect to the capacity of his 
sympathies. ‘The test of a man’s sympathies is 
his love for babies. He that has not this love in 
his soul let him not be trusted. 

For our part, we firmly believe that there are 
very few men in this world who, in the secret 
depths of their souls, have not some affection for 
babies. A baby carries an atmosphere about 
with it too suggestive to be breathed by a man 
without his experiencing the sense of a renewal 
of some one teeling within him, hushed asa dis- 
tant memory, and silent in the clamor of the 
world in which he and 
fellow-feeling engendered by the natural fact of 
his having been a baby himself once makes him 
kind. traditions are within 
him. He remembers that the very old lady 
whom habit has taught him to regard much in 
the same way that you regard an old chair or 


lives moves, 


Nursery revived 


picture that has been a long time in the family, 
posses a past ; and that with the past he is 
very intimately associated. ‘Theunwinking eyes 
of the baby that stare at him witha fixedness 
that is almost contemptuous, and certainly very 
embarrassing, are full of memories of himself. 
He discerns in the round, unspeculating, yet 
living, young eyes, the vision of a life that he 
has once lived. Deeplyis that man to be pitied 
who, on watching a baby, has not upon him a 
keen sense of the deep and subtle mystery of a 
human life, 





Preparing Coffee. 


the val- 
now dis- 
carded by all who have a clear conception of 
the nature of the article. The greatest care 
should be observed in the process of roasting 
the coffee, as upon that depends its flavor and 
stimulating Fresh, veet 
should be selected, placed in a covered vessel 
over a moderate fire, and stirred continually 
until they acquired a chestnut-brown 
color, when the process should cease. If too 
long continued, it renders the coftee bitter and 
acrid, or, by reducing it to charcoal, deprives 
it entirely of its flavor. 


THe common method of extracting 
uable properties of coffee by boiling 1s 


s seeds 





qualities. 


have 


Everything else being 
equal, fresh-ground berries make the best cof- 
fee. 

When a cup of larzer quantity is desired 
boiling water, at its highest unconfined tempe r- 
ature, should be showered upon it, the aroma 
being secured and retained by a water-joint 
made by the cover of the urn or other vesse | in 
which the coffee is prepared. ‘This water-joint 
should make the receptacle for the coffee as 
nearly steam-tight as is consistent with perfect 
safety. 
extracted and retained, and not dissipated and 
wasted, as they always will be by boiling. By 
using the water-joint to which we have alluded, 
the steam is condensed and thrown back into 


By this process the aromatic oils are 


Phe } 








| 


the body of the vessel containing the coffee, re- 
taining the aroma or fragrane 1d thus saving 
largely in the quantity of coffee require 

There are other Important nsideration 
npon which the process we have indicated is to 
be recommended. This moe exclad ill for- 
ign substances for clarifying the iftee, the 
liqnid coming from the ura or othe ‘ \ 
pure and clear as wine, he steam is con- 
densed, and all the aroma or fragrance of the 


coffee is retained in the vessel, thus securing at 


all times a 


beverage grateful to the taste, 
highly flavored, and pertectly harmies3 as to its 
effect upon the nerves. By this mode of pre- 
paration the acrid, deleterious property of 
the coffee, which is evolved by boiling, is 


wholly avoided. Experience has shown that 


persons of the most delicate and s 





nsitive ner- 
vous organization, who cannot u off pre- 
pared in the old mode, ean drink the delicious 
beverage, when made in the manner we have 
describe 1, without the sli rhte 4U injury io the 
system 
From the moment French girls are be 


the moment they are married they never quit 
Nurseries in the English 


upper rooms where the 


their mothers. sense, 
children are kept away 
from their parents, in order to leave the latter 
some opportunity for thought, 
unknown. 


are absolutely 
The direct action of the mother be- 
comes all the stronger from thealmost universal 
custom of keeping her children with | 
and night. 


er day 
Many a girl in France has never 


slept outside her mother’s chamber until she 


leaves it to be married, and, at the worst, she is 


| no farther oft than the next room, with an open 


door between Such unceasi neighborhood 
bringsabont an action which may be, not 
intellectual and moral, but possibly physical 
and magnetic too. The mother passes into the 
daughter, the daughter absorbs the mother, 
their essences get mixed ; and hence it is that 
ext such singular 
and that the girls so generally 
an exact reproduction of the mother 
under whose constant eye they bave grown t 


If there be 


putable merit of a Frenchwoman, it i 


French women rcise power 
over their girls, 


become 


womanhood. one undoubted, indis- 


Ss h r de- 
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only | 


votion to her girls, and her resolute effort to | 


keep them pure. ‘The watchfulness never ends, 
and is carried into the domains of thought and 
feeling, as well as into the actual details of 


life. 





Anovt twenty-three years ago the New Eng- 
land Female Medical College was established 
in Boston, and about three years later the Wo- 
man’s Medical College of Pennsylvania 
opened in Philadelphia, and both have sent ont 


was 


many graduates who have been the means of 
doing much good, especially to that large class 
of female sufferers who, to use the words of Sir 
unwillingness to 


John Bowring, ‘‘from their 


consult male practitioners, have often allowed 


perilous diseases to take their course unop- 
posed, and prevented tho appliances whos 
early employment might have alleviated suffer- 


ing and even prevented death.” It was not 
until April, 1863, that, through the 
some of New York’s ent 
charter was obtained for the New York Medical 
In October of the 
year, the first session opened with prospects, 


benevol women, a 


College for Women. same 


none too bright, perhaps, but with a store o 
hopeful determination on the part of its faculty 
and trustees that was sure promise of 


success. 





efforts of | 


f 
i 
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One of the greatest failings in the character 
of the Chinese is want of respect for woman, 
and the main defect in their unique and wonder- 
ful civilization, and, indeed, the chief hinder- 
ance to their progress to a more enlightened 
life, is the want of her influence in shaping and 
controlling the sentiments and customs of Chi- 


nese society. She has no social position or in- 
fluence. Her condition is but one step above 
that of aslave. She is regarded, as she is in 


fact, as a tool for man’s pleasure or convenience, 
and as greatly inferior to him in all respects. 
She 1s not cultivated, in our sense of the term. 
Her face is utterly blank of intelligence and re- 
finement. Very rarely, indeed, is that chaste 
delicate feeling, and tender, thoughtful 
sentiment, which is the crowning glory of tue 
Christianized 


and 


woman, especially in America, 


seen sleeping in her feztures, or flashing from 
her eyes, or sparkling from her lips ; but the 
whole contour and expression of her face is 
painfully stolid and repulsive, and bas in it more 
the animal than the angel. But 
then undoubtedly this is very largely due to the 


fact 


ot the type of 


that women in China receive so little ree 
spect and attention from men, and are kept in 
a state of ignorance. Although the Chinese are 
one of the most literary people in the world, 
female education is entirely neglected among 
them. Indeed there is everywhere a strong and 
bitter prejudice against it. Girls are never sent 
With hun- 


dreds of thousands of authors, and a literature 


to school, and seldom learn to read. 


reaching back far beyond the Christian era, 
China can boast of but one female writer, and 


she produced bat a single book. 





Mrs. E. A. Barr, who has been a successful 
teacher as well as a careful observer, says: A 
very large experience has convinced me that a 
school where boys and girls study together is 
That this is the intention 
See how He 
has set the families of the earth ; not all boys 


positively the best. 


of the Creator no one will deny. 


or all girls, but male and female—thus softening 
and strengthening the two types of character in 
a way impossible except by actual coutact. 
Besides, mixed schools have been long and 
extensively tested in Scotland, where they have 
proved provocative of a high spirit of courtesy 
and emulation. We believe the day has gone 
by when any objection would be made to this 
plan on the ground of losing the “trae mental 
* For different 
plants draw from the same soil different juices 


distinctions of the sexes. as 
as two different beings will not assimilate the 
the 
boys and girls would not profit in the same 
manner by the lesson which might yet be pro- 
fitable to both. 


same substance from same aliments—so 





Ir is a story of Oriental dervishes, that a 
savage in the desert, having heard of God, 
said, ‘Where art Thou? O God! Come to 
me, that I may comb thy head and wash thy 
and feed the Then Moses rebuked 

‘©You, infidel and idolator, know noth- 
But God rebuked the prophet. 
I 
Such expres- 
sions cannot stain me; their sincerity purifies 


face 1° 
him, 
ing of God!” 
«Thon hast seared my child away from me. 
sent thee to draw, not to divide. 


them. Words are nothing, only the heart."’ 





Tue philosophy of a happy life is well sum- 


| med up in the idvice of the wise Mrs. Parting- 


ultimate | ton, to ‘‘ wash yourself every morning with care 
and a crash towel.” 














tability, gave her children the Mother of Jesus 
for an object of worship. Without intending it 
she has given us a feeble apotheosis of woman. 
Art is deeply indebted to Rome for this benefi- 
cent gift to her children. The inspired genius 
of Raphael doated fondly on the queen of heaven 
—‘* Mary our Mother.” That church could not 
have asked even a pretense of celibacy from her 
priests without giving Mary to them to worship. 
With loving eyes they could inflame their hearts 
in kneeling at her shrines, before her images 
and pictures; they could write impassioned 
prayers, offer the sweetest flowers and costliest 
drapery to the ideal woman, pure without a spot 
or blemish—‘‘The Queen"—‘‘the Rose 
Heaven.” 


of 








Neiruer God nor man expects a wife to sub- 
mit to brutality, but a woman who, finding her- 
self outgrowing her husband, or disappointed 
in him, yet takes up her cross and, fitting her 
shoulders to it, bears it in silence to her life's 
end, has joys that the world knows not of, and 








reaches the highest type of womanhood.— Eliza- 
beth K. Churchill. 
Hauz's Journal of Health says : ‘‘ The old 


and young delight in warmth ; it is to them the 
greatest Jaxury. Half the diseases of humanity 
would be swept from existence if the human 
body were kept comfortably warm all the time.’ 





Tuat the Knase Piano 1s the best instrument 
made is proven by the fact that, whatever ar- 
tists and professionals say of other instruments, 
they buy for their own usethe Knane. Its du- 
rability, powertul action, richness of tone, and 
elasticity, are qualities which recommend it to 
every one who tries it. In society it is not con- 
sidered the ton to be without a Kyase. It may 
be seen at the wareroums of Messrs. J. Baver 
& Co., No. 650 Broadway, New York. 











HE FIRST CHURCH OF THE TRUE REPUBLIC 
holds its meetings at 184 Livingston Street, near 
Galliatin Place, Brooklyn, every Sunday, at 74, P.. 
The tribe of Joseph particularly invited. 
Mrs. SPRAGUE VOSBURG, 
211-214 Evect LEaper. 
JAMES W. QUEEN & CO.: 
OPTICIANS, 
535 Broadway, N. Y. 924 Chestnut st., Philadelphia, 
Every variety of Mathematical, Optical and Philosophi- 
cal Instruments. 
The foliowing catalogues sent to any address on receipt 
of ten cents each: 
Part 1. Mathematica! Instruments. 
** 2. Optical. 
“ 3. Magic Lanterne and Stereopticons. 
“ 4 Philosophical Apparatus. 1297-ly 


“The Greatest Luxury in the World.” 


TURKISH BATHS, 


Nos, 81 and 83 Columbia Heights, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
THREE MINUTES’ WALK FROM FULTON FERRY. 
Sepurate Department for Ladies. 
OPEN from 9 A.M. to 9 P.M. 


While the Turkish Bath has established itself as an 
elegant and refined luxury, its great feature is its power 
as a remedial agent. 

First class rooms and Board for thog, 
modations in the Institution. Address 


CHAS, H, SHEPARD, M. D, 


ring accom- 
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THE IMPROVED UNIVERSAL 
IS THE BEST WRINGER. 


SON.—I has Roweii’s Parexr Dover 
on one end only of the shaft. These 
have longer teeth, can play apart farther without 
disconnecting, cap never crowd together so as to 
bind, never work sidewise or out of place ; wear 
more evenly and tura easier than any cog-wheel 
ever invented. 
2d REASON,—it bas the Patent Stop, which 
keeps the Cogs from disconnecting and losing 
their power, yet allows the rolls to play apar¢ far 
enough to wring the largest articles easily. 
3d REASON.—It has the Malleable Iron Fold- 
ing Clamp, which cannot be broken, and fast- 
ens securely and easily to tubs of any curve, and 
fits washing machines or stationary tubs oi fully 
two inches in thickness, which no curved or or- 
divary clamp can do, and it folds under out of 
the way when not in use and for convenience in 
packing. 
REASON.—It bas the Folding Apron or 
Guide, to conduct the clothes safely over the side 
of the tub, free from contact with the clamp or 
screws. 
KMEASON.—It has the peculiar advantage cf 
Two Pressure Screws, so arranged with pat- 
ent wooden springs that each screw presses en 
both ends of the roll alike, the same as if it was 
in the centre, while the two together give double 
the capacity Jor pressure 
REASON.--The Elastic Rubber between 
the strong wooden springs relieves their rigidity, 
makes the machine turn easier, saves the roll 
from strain, and causes the pressure to bear on 
both ends of the roll alike. 
REASON.-—-All its Ikon parts are wrovGcat or 
MALLEABLE, net liable to break, and carefally gal- 
vanized, to prevent rust, 
REASON.-The Handle or Crank is not 
screwed on like other wringers, but BOLTED or 
RIVETED, and will turn clothes backward er for- 
ward, or from one tub to another, without coming 
loose. 
REASON.--Its folding lower slat fits down to 
any stationary tub or washing machine, and pre- 
vents water slopping over, as it will with ordinary 
wringers. 
10th REASON,-—It is very light and porta- 
ble, yet built so substantially that the strongest 
person cannot break it in wringing the largest 
garment. 
With ali these Advantages, its price is no 
greater than that of any inferior wringer with cogs. 


Sold by the House Farnishing and Hardware Trade 
generally, 
The celebrated 


DOTY WASHING MACHINE, 


Manufactured and sold also by 


METROPOLITAN WASHING MACHINE COMPANY, 
R 0. BROWNING, President. 


32 Cortlandt street, New York. 
1317-1318 





Ist RFA 
Cc 





oge 


4th 


6th 


7th 


Sth 


9th 


HART BROTHERS, 
313 & 315 FULTON STREET, 
The largest stock of 
FINE WATCHES, 
JEWELRY AND 
SILVERWARE 
to be found in the City, at 
VERY LOW PRICES. 
HART BROTHERS, 
313 & 315 Fulton Street, 








BROOKLYN, 



















BEST HOLIDAY GIFT, 


Of Constant and Permanent Value, 
Is 


WEBSTER'S : 
New Illustrated Dictionarv, 


FOR PARENT, CHILD, TEACHER, PASTOR, FRIEND. 
Sold everywhere, in common and fine bindings. 


GET THE BEST. 
Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary. 


10,000 Words and Meanings not in other Dictionaries. 
3000 Engravings. 1840 Pages Quarto. Price $12. 

“Whenever L wish to ascertain exact definitions, I 
consult it, and that is quite often.’’—[Vice-President 
Colfax, Oct. 28, 1871. 

“Almost fanitiess definitions, orthography and pro- 
nunciation, and the numerous additions in the body 
of the work, render ita production of the rarest excel- 
leoce and an invaluable aid to every student of the 
English l.ngaage, No student or literary man in our 
country, at the present day, can afford to be withont a 
copy.” —! President Pool, Univ. N. Carolina,Nov. 10, 1871. 

A necessity for every intelligent family, student, 
teacher and professional man. What hbrary is com- 
pete without the best English Dictionary? 


ALSO 


WEBSTER'S WATIONAL PICTORIAL DICTIONARY. 
1040 Pages oe =” Engravings. 


This work is reallya gem of a Dictionary, just the 
thing for the million,—[American Educational Monthly, 


Published by G. & C. MERRIAM, Springfield, Mass. 
Sold by all Booksellers. 


MRS. WINSLOW'S 


SOOTHING SYRUP, 


For Curmpren TEETHING, 





greatly facilitates the process of teething by softening 
the gums, reducing #1] inflammation—will allay aLL PaIn 
and spasmodic action, and is 

Sure To ReovtaTe THE BowEs. 
Depend upon it, mothers, it will give rest to yourselves 
a 

- Rewier anp Heavts Tro Your Inran1s. 

We have put up and sold this article for years, and 
CAN SAYIN CONFIDENCE AND TRULH of it what we 
have never been able to say of any other medicine— 
NEVER HAS IT FAILED IN A SINGLE INSTANCE TO 
EFFECT A CURE when timely used. Never did we 
know an instance of dissatisfaction by any one who used 
it; on the contrary, all are delighted with its opera- 
tions, and speak in terms of highest commendation of 
its magical effects and medical virtues. We speak in 
this matter “ WHAT WE DO KNOW,” after years of ex- 
perience, «nd pledge our reputation for the fulfilment 
of what we here declare. in almost every instance 
where the infant is suffering from pain and exhaustion 
relief will be found in fifteen or twenty minutes after the 
syrup is administered 

This valuable preparation has been used with 
NEVER-FAILING SUCCESS in 

THOUSANDS OF CaAsEs. 

Ifmot only relieves the child from pain, but invigor- 
ates the stomach and bowels, corrects acidity, and gives 
tone and energy to the whole system. It will almost 
instantly relieve 

GRIPING IN QIZ BOWELS AND WIND CoLic, 

We believe it the best and surest remedy in the world in 
all cases of DYSENTERY AND DIARRHC@A IN CHIL- 
DREN, whether it arises from teething or from any other 
cause. We would say to every mother who has a child 
suffering from any of the foregoing complaints—Do not 
iet your prejudices nor the prejudices of others stand be- 
tween your suffering child and the relief that will be 
SURE—yes, ABSOLUTELY SURE—-+to follow the use of 
this medicine if timely used. Fall directions for using 
will accompany each bottle. None genuiase unless the 
fac-simile of CURTIS & PERKINS, New York, is on the 
outside wrapper 

Sold by all Druggists throughout the world. 


\HENANDOAH VALLEY 1—Va. & W. Va. 

200 Cheap and Fertile Farms! 

winters and healthy climate. Send for Catalogues, 
Virginia Keal Estate Agency, Martinsburg, W. Va. 














(METHODIST BUILDING) 
805 Broadway, Cor. Eleventh St. 


Here is where young men are thoroughly equipped 
for the duties of business life. 
Instruction given in the most practical way in all the 
branches of a business education. 
No term divisions. Students can enter at any time. 
Call for circular or address, 
8. 8. PACKARD, Principal. 


AY BR’S 
SARSAPARILLA 


Is widely known as one of the most effectual remedies 





ever discovered for cleansing the system and purifying 
the blood. It has stood the test of years, with a con- 
stautly growing reputation, based on its intrinsic virtues, 
and sustained by its remarkable cures. So mild as to be 
safe and beneficial to children, and yet so searching as to 
effectually purge out the great corruptions of the blood, 
such as the scrofulous and syphilitic contamination. 
Impurities, or diseases that have lurked in the system 
for years, soon yield to this powerful antidote, and dis- 
appear. Hence ils wonderful cures, many of which ar 
publicly known, of SCROFULA, and all scrofulous dis- 
eases, ULCERS, ERUPTIONS, and eruptive disorders of 
the skin, TUMORS, BLOICHES, BOILS, PIMPLES, 

USTULES, SORES, ST. ANTHONY’S FIRE, ROSE or 
ERYSIPELAS, TETITER, SALT RHEUM, SCALD HEAD 
RINGWORM, and internal ULCERATIUNS of the UTE- 
RUS, STOMACH and LIVER. It also cures other com- 
plaints, to which it would not seem especially adapted, 
such as DROPSY, DYSPEPSIA, FITS, NEURALGIA, 
HEART DISEASE, FEMALE WEAKNESS, DEBILITY 
and LEUCORRHGA, when they are manifestations of the 
scrofulous poisons, 

It isan excellent restorer of health and strength in the 
Spring. By renewing the appetite and vigor of the diges 
tive organs, it dissipates the depression and listless lan- 
guor of the season. Even where no disorder appears, 
people teel better, and live longcr, for cleansing the 
blood. The system moves on with renewed vigor and 
a new lease of life. 

PREPARED BY 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Practical Chemists 
LOWELL, MASS., U. 8. A. 
FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS EVERYWHERE. 


SANDFORD’S 
PATENT CHALLENGE HEATERS 


still unsurpassed for Churches, Schools, Dwellings, etc. 
Portable, set in brick, or as Fireplace Heaters. Send 
for circular to the undersigned, makers also of the 
Beacon Light Base-Burners, Sandford’s Mammoth 
Heaters, greatly improved, Improved Challenge 
Ranges, and a great variety of Heating and Cookin 
Stoves and Ranges, Hollow Ware, etc. 
NATIONAL STOVE WORKS, 
239 and 241 Water St., N. Y. 


NO DRAUGHTS — 


aT 
YOUR WINDOWS 


TO GIVE COLDS. 












No rattling of sashes on windy nights 
to break your rest. 


Warm halls, snug rooms, and comfort throughout the 
house by using these celebrated WEaTuER Strips. 
Greatly increased demand, owing to the Reduced Price 
List. 
ROERUCK BROS., 
68 Fuuron Street, Near Curr 
(Same office eight years. 1307-tt 





GEO. WOODS & CO.’S 
Parlor & Vestry 


ORGANS, 
ARE THE VERY BEST IN USE. 


as proven by their unparalleled success ; which is solel 
due to their 


UNEQUALLED QUALITY OF TONE, 


their great capacity for variety of effect, and the beauty 
of those effects. 

All persons wishing a Parlor Organ for use, Organists, 
Teachers, or Music Dealers, are invited to acquaint them- 
We feel confident thata 
knowledge of them is all that is required to secure their 


selves with these [nstruments. 


selection. 


Call upon or address 


DOANE, WING & CUSHING 


No. 423 Broome street, New York. 
1281-4 





BOYNTON’S 


Brick-Set and Portable, Anthracite and 
Bituminous Coal 


FURNACES, 


FOR CHURCHES, DWELLINGS, STORES, ETC., ETC. 
Thirty years’ experience in manufacturing these 
goods have given usa stock superior to any in market. 
Send for circulars. 
RicHaRrpson, Boynton & Co., 234 Water St., N. Y. 
1301-3ms 


FRANCIS & LOUTREL 
No. 45 MAIDEN LANE, 
Stationers, Printers, and Manufactur- 
ers of Patent Spring-back 
Account Books. 


All kinds of first-class Stationer”, Writing Papers, Desks, 
Portfolios, Scrap Books, Ex; nse Books, Diaries, 
Pocket Cutlery, Cards, Shessmen, 

Wallets, &c., &c. 

We keep everything in our line and sell at lowest 
prices. 





““ Always Ready.” 





—- 


WM. B. BROMELL & CO,, 
Practical, Prompt and Cheap 


STEAM JOB PRINTERS, 


92 WHITE STREET, 


(Between Broadway and Elm,) NEW YOPKE. 
Your favors earnestly solicited. 


Estimates cheerfully given. 


Wm. B. Bromell. David Smith. 


198-3mos 
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Every year increases the popularity of this 
valuable Hair Preparation; which is due to 


merit alone. We can assure our old patrons 
that it is kept fully up to its high standard; 
and it is the only reliable and perfected 
preparation for restoring Gray or FapEp 
Harr to its youthful color, making it soft, 
lustrous and silken. The scalp, by its 
use, becomes white and clean. It removes 
all eruptions and dandruff, and, by its tonic 
properties, prevents the hair from falling 
out, as it stimulates and nourishes the hair-- 
glands. By its use, the hair grows thicker 
and stronger. In baldness, it restores the 
capillary glands totheir norma vigor, and! 
will create a new growth, except in extreme 
old age. It is the most economical Harr 
Dressine ever used, as it requires fewer ap- 
plications, and gives the hair asplendid, 
glossy appearance. A. A. Hayes, M.D., 
State Assayer of Massachusetts, says, ‘‘ The 
2onstituents are pure, and carefully selected 
for excellent quality and I consider it the 
Best Preparation for its intended purposes, 
Sold by all Druggists and Dealers in Medicines. 


- PRICE ONE DOLLAR. 


Buckingham’s Dye 
FOR THE WHISKERS. 


As our Renewer in many cases requires 
too long a time, and too much care, to re-~ 
store gray or faded Whiskers, we have pre- 
pared this dye, in one preparation, which wilh 
quickly and effectually accomplish this 
result. Itis easily applied, and produces a 
color which will neither rub nor wash off. 
Sold by all Druggists. Pricé Fifty Cents. 


Manufactured by R. P, HALL & CO., 
NASHUA, N. H, 


EXPECT COLD WEATHER. 


BURTIS 


BASE BURNING FURNACE 


Has been pronounced by leading architects and scientific 
men to be THE MOST DESIRABL FUR- 
NACE ever invented, in that it has the largest radiat- 
ing surface ; consumes its own gases; is @ perpetual 
Burner ; and circulates the air most rapidly, in the 
purest state and largest volume. 


The Burts Fire-Place Heater, 


Improvement on the Morning Glory. 
PATENTED JULY 4, 1871. 








This wonderful Heater will sit in an ordinary Fire- 
‘veo, and will warm a parlor and two sleeping rooms 
beside, Itisas cheerful as an open grate ; is free from 
dust ; requires but one kindling the entire Winter, and 
is withcut an equal in the world. 


THE EMPIRE 


HEATING RANGE. 


Greatest Success of the Age. 


This Range will warm from two to four upper rooms 
with the same fire required for cooking. 
SEND FOR OUR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR, 


Burtis, Graff & Rice, 


206 Water street, N. ¥., Cor. Fulton. 
1301-eow.6m 
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SIMILIA SIMILIBUS CURANTUR. 
HUMPHREYS’ 
HOMEOPATHIC SPECIFICS 


TYTAVE PROVED FROM THE MoOSf AMPLE EX- 

perience, an entire success ; Simple — Prompt— 
Efficient and Reliable. They are the only medicines 
perfeetly adapted to popular use—so simple tnat mis- 
takes cannot be made in usipg them ; so harmless as to 
be free from danger, and so efficient as to be always re- 
liable They have raised the highest commendatiou 
from all, aud will always render satisfaction. 











Nos. Cents 
1. Cures Fevers, Congestion, Inflamations....... 
2. * Worms, Worm Fever, Worm Colic...... 
3. « Crying Colic or Teething of Infants.... 
4. *“ Diarrba@a, of Children or Adults........ 
5. “ Dysentery, Griping. Bilious Colic...... 
t * Cholera-Morbas, Vomiting............. 
7. * Coughs, Colds, Bronchitis.............. 
8. “ Neuralgia, Toothache, Faceache....... 
9. “ Headaches, Sick Headache, Vertigo.... 
10. * Dyspepsia, Bilious Stomach............ 2 
il. ** Suppressed or Painful Periods........... 2. 
12. * Whites, too Profuse Periods............ 25 
13. *« Croup, Cough, Difficult Breathing........ 5 
l4. « Salt Rheum, Erysipelas, Eruptions.... 2: 
15. * BRheumatis:a, Rheumatic Pains..........25 
1’. « Fever and Ague, Cuiil Fever, Agues......5) 
7. * Piles, blind or bleeding............... .» 60 
18. “ Ophtblamy, and sore or weak eyes........59 
19. * Catarrh, acute or chronic, Influenza...... 50 
20. ** Whooping Cough, violen: coughs........50 
21, * Asthma, Oppressed Breathig............50 
22. “ Ear Discharges, impaired hearinz........ 50 
23. ** Scrotula, enlarged glands, Swell. «-..... 0 
24. ** General Debility, physical weakness......50 
5S. “ Dropsy and Scanty Secretions............50 
26. “ Sea Sickness, sickness from riding......50 
27. « Kidney Disease, Gravel........ 
28. “ Nervous Debility, Semina! Emi 
sions Involuntary Discharges...... 1.00 
Five Boxes, with one $2 vial of 
Powder, very necessary in serious 
GRIER. cece cvovcevcessecscesscoccessse . $5.00 
F29. *s Bese Mawth, Cambet. ..ccrceccccccccseses 50 
@s0. « Urinary weakness, wetting bed...........50 
31. “ Painful Periods, with Spasms............50 
$1. ‘ Sufferings at change of life............. 1.00 
33. “ Epilepsy, spastas, St. Vitus Dance....1.00 
34. ** Diphtheria, ulcerated sore throat........,.50 


FAMILY CASES 
Of 35 to 60 large vials, morrocco or rose- 
wood case, containing a specific for 
every ordinary disease a family is sub- 
ject to, and books of directions... .from 
Smalier Family and Travelling cases, 
with 20 to 28 vials.......... -.+-from 
Specifics forall Private Diseases, both 
for Curing and Preventive treatment, 


$10 to $35 


£5 to $8 


in vials and pocket cases............. 2to $5 
POND’S EXTRACT 
Cures Burns, Bruises, Lameness, Soreness, 


Sore Throat, Sprains, Toothache, Earache, Neu- 
ralgia, Rheumatism, Lumbago, Piles, Boils, 
Stings, Sore Eyes, Bleeding of the Lungs, Nose, 
Stomach, or of Piles; Corns, Ulcers, Old 
Sores. 
Price, 6 0z., 50 cents ; 
$1.75. 
a@-These Remedies, except POY °S EXTKACT, by 
the case or single box, are seat to any part of the coun- 
try, by mail or express, free of charge, on receipt of the 
price. Address , 
Huwphreys’ Specific 
Homeopathic Medicine Co., 
Office and Depot, No. 562 Broadway, New York. 
Up-town Store, 817 Broadway. 
FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


HARLEM & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Pints, $1.50 ; Quarts, 





Spectacle Cases and Tobacco Boxes, 
AND WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 
SPECTACLES, EYE & OPERA GLASSES, 
Knives, Forks, Spoons, 


POCKET MATCH SAFES, SEWING BIRDS, 
TAPE MEASURES, 
TABLE BELLS, RAZOR STROPS, &c., 
299 Broadway, 


Near Duane Street NEW YORK. 


HFNRY K. VAN SICLEN 


BIBLIOPOLE, 


Room No. 5, 133 Nassau Street, New York. 





Personal attention given to supplying Family and 
Sunday School Libraries, by mail or otherwise. 
196 


H. T. HELMBOLD. 


A CASE OF TWENTY YEARS’ 


STANDING, 
PHILADELPHIA, Penn., June 25, 1857 


H. T. HELMBOLD, Druggist : 


Dear Str: I have been a sufferer for upward of 
twenty years with gravel, bladder and kidney affec- 
tion?, during which time I have used various medical 
preparations, and been under the treatment of the 
most eminent physicians, experiencing but little re- 
lief. 

Having seen your preparation extensively advertised, 
I consulted my family physician in regard to using your 
Extract Buchu. 

I did this because I had used all kinds of advertised 
remedies, and had found them worthless, and some 


quite injurious ; in fact, I despaired of ever getting 
well, and determined to use no remedies hereafter un- 
less I knew of the ingredients. It was tuis that prompted 
me to use your 


remedy. As you advertised that it was 


composed of buchu, cubebs and juniperberries, it oc- 


and my physician as an excellent combin- 


curred to mé 
ation ; and with his advice, after an examination of the 
matier, and consulting again with the druggist, I con- 
it about eight 


months ago, at whieh time I was confined tomy room. 


cluded to try it. I commenced to use 

From the first bottle I was astonish 
the beneficial effect, 
able to walk out 


land gratified at 
and after using it three weeks was 
I felt much like writing to you a full 
statement of my case atthe time, but thought my im- 
provement might be only temporary, and therefore con- 
cluded to defer, and see if it would effect a perfect cure, 
knowing that it would be of greater value to you and 
more satisfactory to me 

i am now able to report that a cure ts effected, afler using 
the remedy for five months. 

I HAVE NOT USED ANY NOW FOR THREE MONTHS AND 
FEEL a8 WELL IN ALL RESPECTS AS I EVER DID, 

Your Bachu being devoid of any unpleasant taste and 
odor, a nice tonic aud invigorator of the system, I do not 
mean to be without it Waenever occasion may require its 
use On such Oocasions., 

M. McCORMICE. 

Should any doubt Mr. McCormick's statement, he re- 
fers to the following gentlemen : 

HON, WM. BIGLER, 
Ex-Governor of Pennsylvania. 
HON, THOS. B, FLORENCE, 
Washington, D. C. 
HON. J, C. KNOX, 
Ex-Judge, Philadelphia. 
HON. J. 8. BLACK, 
Ex-Judge, Philadelphia. 
HON. D. R. PORTER, 
Ex-Governor of Pennsylvania. 
ELLIS LEWIS, 
Ex-Judge, Philadelphia. 


HON. 


HON. BR. C. GRIER, 
Philadelphia. 
. W. WOODWARD, 
Fx-Judge, Philadelphia. 
HON. W. A. PORTER, 
Philade)phia. 
HON. JOHN BIGLER, 
Ex-Governor of California. 
HON. E. BANKS, 
Washington, D, C. 





And many others, if necessary, 


$$$ $e 


If the Baby is Catling Teeth 


Use that old and well-tried remedy 


MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP, 


Which greatly facilitates the process, and is sure to 
regulate the bowels. It relieves the child from pain 
corrects acidity and wind colic, and by giving the infant 
quiet, natural sleep, gives rest to the mother. 














MRS. _WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP 
For Children. 
MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP 
Is pleasant to take. 
MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 
Is perfectly safe. 
MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 
Soothes the child. 
MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUF 
Gives rest to the child. 
MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 
Gives rest to the mother. 
MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP 


Sold by all Draggists. 


‘NOTWITHSTANDING 
THE GREAT ADVANCE IN 
CARPETING 


We still continue to sell at old prices. 





JOHN CROSSLEY & SONS’ 
BEST ENGLISH TAPESTRY BRUSSELS, 
$1.25 to $1.50. 

AMERICAN TAPESTRY BRUSSELS, 

At $1.40 
ALSO A LARGE LINE OF 
AMERICAN AXMINSTERS 
Ranging in price from $2.50 to $3.80 per yard. 

MOQUETTES, 
WILTONS, 
VELVETS, 
BRUSSELS, 
THREE-PLYS, 
INGRAINS, Exc, 


AT GREATLY PEDUCED PRICES, 


J.P. CARLL & 0. 


309 Furwon Streunt, Brooxum. '>. L. 
FORTY-sSECOND DIVIDEND. 


MANHATTAN SAVINGS INSTITUTION, 
644 & 646 BROADWAY, Cor. BLEECKER ST., 


DECEMBER 19. 1871. 

The Trustees of this Institution have declared the 
424 SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND on all deposits (by the 
rules entitled thereto,) at the rate of SIX PER CENT. 
PER ANNUM. on all sums from $1.00 to $5,000, payable 
on and after the third Monday in January. 

The Dividend will be credited under date of January 
ist, and if not withdrawn, will receive Interest the same 
as a Deposit. E, J. Brown, President, 

Epwarp Sonex, Treasurer, 








0, F, Atvonrp, Secretary 13141317 
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VINECAR BITTERS 





MILLIONS Bear Testimony to their Won- 
derfal Curative Effects. They are not a vile Fancy 
Drink, made of Poor Rum,aWhiskey, Proof 
Spirits and Refuse Liquors doctored, spiced and 
sweetened to please the taste, called “Tonics,” “ Appetiz- 
ers,”’ “ Restarers,” &c., that lead the tippler on to drunken- 
ness and ruin, but are a true medicine, made from the 
native roots and herbs of California, free from all 
Alcoholic Stimulants.~ They are the GREAT 
BLOOD PURIFIER and a LIFE GIVING 
PRINCIPLE, a perfect Renovator and Invigorator of 
the System, carrying off all poisonous matter and restor, 
ing the blood to a healthy condition. No person can take 
these Bitters ding to directions, and remain leng un- 
well, provided their bones are not destroyed by mineral 
poison or other means, and the vital organs wasted beyond 
the point of repair. *) 

They are a Gentle Purgative as well as a 
Tonle, possessing also, the peculiar merit of acting asa 
powerful agent in relieving Congestion or Inflammation of 
the Liver, and all the Visceral Organs. 

FOR FEMALE COMPLAINTS, whether in 
young or old, married or single, at the dawn of woman- 
hood or at the turn of life, these Tonic Bitters have no 
equal. 3 5 
Fort matory and Chronic Rheumatism 
and Gout, Dyspepsia or Indigestion, Billous, 
Remittent and Intermittent Fevers, Diseases 
ofthe Blood, Liver, Hildneys: and Bladder, these 

Suca D 





Bitters have been most 
are caused by Vitiated Blood, which is generally pro- 
duced by derangement of the Digestive Organs, 

DYSPEPSIA OR INDIGESTION, Weadache, 
Pain in the Shouklers, Coughs, Tightness of the Chest, 
Dizzi , Sour Er of the St h, Bad Taste in 
the Mouth, Bilious Attacks, Palpitation of the Heart, In- 
fiammation of the Lungs, Pain in the regions of the Kid- 
neys, and a hundred other painful symptoms are the off- 
springs of Dyspepsia. 

They invigorate the St h and stimul the torpid 
Liver and Bowels, which render them of unequaled effi- 
cacy in cleansing the blood of all impurities, and impart 
ing new life and vigor to the whole system. “) 

FOR SKIN DISEASES, Eruptions, Tetter, Salt 
Rheum, Blotches, Spots, Pimples, Pustules, Boils, Carbun- 
cles, Ring-worms, Scald Head, Sore Eyes, Erysipelas, Itch, 
Scurfs, Discolorations of the Skin, Humors and Diseases of 
the Skin, of whatever name or nature, are literally dug up 
and carried out of the System in a short time by the use of 
these Bitters. One bottle in such cases will convince the 
most incredulous of their curative effects. 

Cleanse the Vitiated Blood whenever you find its impuri- 
ties bursting through the skin in Pimples, Eruptions, or 
Sores; cleanse it when you find it obstructed and sluggish 
in the veins; cleanse it when it is foul, and your feelings 
will tell you when. Keep the blood pure, and the health 
of the system will follow. (©) 

Fin, Tape, and other Worms, lurking in the sys- 
tem of so many th ds, are lly destroyed and 
removed. Says a distinguished physiologist, there isscarce- 
ly an individual upon the face of the earth whose body is 
exempt from the presence of worms. It is not upon the 
healthy elements of the body that worms exist, but upon 
the diseased humors and slimy deposits that breed these 
living monsters of disease. No system of Medicine, no ver- 

#, no anthelmi , will free the system from 
worms like these Bitters. 

‘™ gold by all and Dealers, 

J. WALKER, Proprietor. R. H. McDONALD & CO., 
Druggists and General Agents, San Francisco, Cali. 
fornia, and 32 and 34 Commerce Street, New York. 
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,GREAT CHANCE FOR , AGENTS. 


Pees te make DS OND pa da rasilag oat 
aoe T-etrand White Wire Clauhes Lines y, 

oe Dees 3 sample free, 80 there =; bord 
Address at once Hudson River Wire Works, 136 


delicate child. 








Maiden Lane, cor. Water St., N. ¥., or 16 Dear- 
born St., Chicago, Il, 1205-1817 


BROWN’S 
VERMIFUGE COMFITS, 


OR 


WORM LOZENGES. 


Much sickness undoubtedly with children and adults 


attributed to other causes, is occasioned by worms 
The “ Vermifage Comfits,” although effectual in des- 
troying werms, can do no possible injury to the most 
This valuable combination has been 
successfully used by physicians, and found to be safe 
and sure in eradicating worms, so hurtful to children, 


Children having worms require immediate attention, 


as neglect of the trouble often causes prolonged sickness, 


Symptoms of worms in children are often overlooked: 


which can be removed only by the use of a sure remedy 


ble effect with safety. 


Boston, Jan. 27, 1864. 


Messrs. Jonyn I. Brown & Son : 


AsI have used your “‘ Worm Comfils"’ in my practice 


for two years past with always good success, I have no 
hesitation in recommending them as a very superior 
preparation for the purpose for which they are intended. 
AsI am aware they do not contain any meroury or other 
injurious substances, I eonsider them perfectly safe to 
administer even in the most delicate cases. 


ALVAH HOBBS, M.D. 


DIRECTIONS. 


Take each time— 


One Lozenge for children from 1 to 2 years. 


Two “ o “ 2to4 “* 
THREE “ “ “ 4to6 “ 
Four “ over 6 “ 


Six Lozenges for adults. 


To be taken in the morning before breakfast, and at 


night (bed time) for four or five days. 


Commence again in a week, and give as before, if symp 
toms of worms are again observed. 


JEREMIAH CURTIS & SONS, 
New York 

JOHN I, BROWN & SONS 
Boston. 


| Proprietors 


All orders should be addressed to 


CURTIS & BROWN, 215 Fulton St., N. ¥. 


Sold by Draggists, Chemists and Deaiers in Medicines 
at 25 cemts per box. 


Worms in the stomach and bowels cause irritation, 


The combination of ingredients used in making Brown’s 
« Vermifuge Comfits” is such as te give the best possi- 


to take some of the above mixture mterually ; 





REST AND COMFORT 


TO THE 


SUFFERINC. 


HOUSEHOLD PANACEA 


4ND 


Familv Liniment 





Is the best Remedy in the World for the following coms 
plaints, viz ; 


Cramp in the Limbs and Stomach, 
Pain nthe Stomach, Bowels, or Side, 
Rheumatism in all its forms. 


Neuralgia, Bilious Colic, 
Dysentery, Cholera, 

Fresh Wounds, Colds. 

Tooth Ache, Chapped Heandg 
Sore Throat, Burns, 

Sprains and Bruises, Spinal Complaints, Chills an 


Fever. 
PURELY VEGETABLE AND ALL-HEALING 


FOR INTERNAL AND EXTERNAI USE, 
PREPARED BY 
CURTIS & BROWN, 
No. 215 Fulton Street, N. ¥ 


The HovseHoLD Panacea AND FaMILy Lintment wil! 
extract the fire from a burn immediately, and remove all 
painand soreness. Alsoa sure cure for Dysentery and 
Summer Complaints, giving immediate relief. 

DIRECTIONS FOR USING : 

In ali cases of Pain in the Side, Stomach, Back or Bow- 
els, Dysentery and Summer Complainis, it should be taken 
internally, as follows : 

To a tumbler balf full of water put a table-spoonful or 
more of sugar ; add to it a tea-spoonful of the HousrEHOLD 
PANACEA AND FAMILY LINIMENT; mix them weli to- 
gether, and drink it. 

In all cases of Sore Throat, either from Coid, Bvon- 
chitis, or any other cause, prepare the mixture a3 above, 
and take a tea-spoonfal or two every hour or two through. 
the day. 


For Rheumatic Affections in the Limbs, Stomach or 


Back, Spinal Diseases, Stitches in the Back or Side, make @ 
thorough external application with the HousEHOLD Pan- 
ACEA AND Famity LinIMeENt, in its full strength, rub- 
bing it in well. 


For Tooth Aehe, wet a piece of cotton and put it to the 


tooth. 


For a Cough and Pain in the Side, bathe the side and 


stomach well, and lay ona piece of dry cotton wad.ing 
or batting to the parts affected, which will produce a 
little irritation, and remove the difficulty to the skin and 
carry it off. 


For Ague, make alike application to the face. It is 


best at all times, when making anu externul application, 


it quick- 


eus the blood and invigorates the system. 


For Burns or Scalds, put it onin its full strength imme- 


diately after the accident. 


For Cu/s, wrap up the wound in the blood, and wet 


the bandage thoroughly with the HovsEHOLD Panacea 


p FAMILY | INIMENT. 
or Chills and Fever it is a certain and sure cure, 


Should be used freely externally about the chest, and 


aken internally at the sane time. It quickens the 
ood and invigorates the whole system. No mistake 
out it. 
ga PRICK, THIRTY-FIVE CENTS. 











EMPIRE MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Comy’y. 
OF NEW YORE 


OFFICE, 139 BROADWAY. 


OFFICERS. DIRECTORS. 


G. HILTON © SCRIBNER, 

G. HILTON SCRIB- President. 
“sy > + Ps 

NER, President. GEORGE W. SMITH, Vice 
President. 

GEORGE W. SMITH, ieee seein 

“vm 20k, af SA) cL F. } SE, No 

Vice-President. 5 East 20th st., N. Y. 


WM. F. DRAKE, Drake 
Bros., Bankers, No. 18 
Broad st., N. Y. 


SIDNEY W. CROFUT, 
Secretary. 
M. B. WYNKOOP, Wynkoop 


& Hailevbecs, 113 Fulton 
ot., N. ¥ 


LEMUEL H. WATERS, 
Actuary. 


HENRY R. MORGAN, N. Y. 
and Charleston Steamship 
Co., 26 Broadway. 


T. K. MARCY, M.D., 
Medical Examiner. 
RICHARD POILLON, ©. & 
—_ R. Poillon, Shipbnilders, 
EVERETT CLAPP, Su- 224 South st. 
perintend’t of Agencies. L. W. FROST, Continental 
Life Insurance Co., N. Y. 





HARTERED UNDER THE LAWS OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK. 


$100,000 00 


deposited with the Superintendent of Insurance of the State of New York as special sacurityito Policy-bolders. 
SUCCESS THE CRITERION OF EXCELLENCE, 
THE EMPIRE HAS ACHIEVED A SUCCESS WITHOUT A PARALLEL IN THE HISTORY OF] LIFE INSURANCE, 
7,500' Policies issued in twenty-one months, insuring over $16,0....0.. 
WHICH 18 THE LARGEST COMMENCEMENT BUSINESS EVER DONE BY ANY OTHER COMPANY IN[ THE WORLD. 
AND WHY NOT? 

Notice the following Mberal features, the most favorable to the insured and unexcelled by those of any other 
company : 

Ordinary Whcle Life Policies absolutely non-forfeitable from the payment of first annual premium. 

All other Policies non-torfeitable after two annual payments 

All Policies incontestable for usual causes, and absolutely incontestable after two annual premiums. 

All restrictions upon travel and residence removed, and no permits required. 

One-third of the Premiums Loaned to the insured, if desired, and no notes required. 

No accumulation of interest on Defined Premiums, and no increase of annual payment On any class of Policies. ~ 


Dividends Accumulative, the surplus being returned to the Policy-holders equitably, each receiving thereof what- 
ever he may have contributed thereto. 


The Business of the Company conducted upon the Mutual Plan, 
EXAMPLE OF THE NON-FORFEITURE PLAN OF THE “ EMPIRE.” 
Age of party insured 35. Ordinary Whole-Life Policy 


One Annual Premium will continue the Policy in force 2 years and 3 days. 

Twe “ “ “ ‘ “ 4 “ 12 “ 

Three “ se “ “ “ 6 27 “ 

Four “ “ “ “ “ g “ 46 “ 

Five “ “ “ “ 10 “ 56 “ 
Etc., ete., et etc 


GUARANTEE INTEREST PLAN.—An Entirely New Feature. 

‘Sumber of Annual Premiums limited, varying from five to twenty-three, according to age. 

Six per cent. Compound [nterest guaranteed from the commencement to the end of the paying period on all th 
payments, until the sum insured shall have been accumulated. 

Tue monetary value of the Policy, during the paying period, averages more than twelve per cent. compound inter- 
est ; and subsequently, during the whole of life, the policy will probably pay an income on its face equal to about 
six per cent., and at death the amount insured passes unimpaired to the representatives of the insured. 

The policy (maturing at death) is issued at the time of the first payment for the full amount insured, thus combin- 
ing the advantages of both Life Insurance and Savings Bank. 

According to the age and annual premium, and in the number of years indicated below (the payments then ceas- 
ing),@ policy on the Guarantee Iaterest Plan accumulates to One Thousand Dollars. Double the given premium 
gives $2,000, etc., etc. 

















To which add Premium and 
a Y 4mount (the Interest (secured Interest (forming 
At Age of| policy of $1,000 Will in whole sum to be | by the policy) as the basis of 
“being ’ paid) to allowed by the subsequent income) 

Company. equals 
15 $2216 22 years $487 52 + $512 48 ; $1,000 00 
21 2615 _ Sin 523 00 + 477 00 = 1,000 00 
27 3112 . is 560 16 o 439 84 = 1,000 00 
33 7 46 » © 579 36 + 420 64 = 1,000 00 
39 45 76 — * 640 64 + 359 36 = 1,000 00 
45 57 01 . aw 684 12 + 315 88 = 1,000 00 
51 72 97 ion 729 70 + 270 30 = 1,000 00 

or, varying the Annual! Premium and the number of years : 
14 $5044 13 years. $655 72 + $344 28 = $1,009 00 
20 56 4? = OTT 64 + 322 36 = 1,000 00 
26 63 62 _ = 699 82 + 300 18 = 1,000 00 
32 72 76 100C 727 60 + 972 40 = 1,100 00 
38 82 87 are 745 83 + 25417 = 1,000 00 
44 96 23 8 769 84 - 230 1¢ = 1,000 00 
50 113 4€ 7 794 22 + 205 78 : 1,000 00 
At intervening ages, the same results follow from proportionate premiums. 











4&@-First-Olass Agents wanted in all parts of the country. Apply at the Home office, 139 Broadway. 


N AGIC LANTERNS, STEREOPTICONS, &c., &c., 
avi especially adapted for the use of Sunday Schools, 
Churches, with « large assortment of Bible, Scientific, | 
Holy Land, and many thousand views of different sub- 


LADIES 


: Desiring to procure a First-Class Sewing Machine 
A liberal discount to Sunday Schools and Ministers.  gainet easy monthly instalments, or good work fur- 
Priced and Illustrated Catalogues sent on application. nished at home, will apply at 294 Bowery, 157 East 

W. MITCHELL M’ALLISTER, 26th st., or 477 9th ave., N. ¥Y. Good work at high 


1309-1902 728 Chestnut Street, Pa, | prices if desired, 1287-ly 


16 THE REVOLUTION, SATURDAY, JAN. 27, 1872. 














‘This Machine is presented with the {fullest assurance 
that it will meet the wants of the public more fully than 
any other, being the largest machine’made, baving less 
working parts, running rapid, light and easy ; possessing 
a variety of new and useful attachments for executing 
an enlarged variety of work ; having a new combination 
of feed and working principles, which renders it more 
effective in executing the various grades of work re 
quired, ¢itber in the family or the manufactory; in 
fact, having every essential element to render it an ase 
sured and speedy success. 

Local agents wanted throughout the United States, to 
whem wil] be given the most liberal terms known in the 
trade. Send for circular, and address 


THE DAVIS S. M. CO., Watertown, N. Y., 
or its Branches, located at 161 State street, Chicago ; 
163 West Fourth street, Cincinnati ; 612 North Fourth 
street, St. Louis ; 460 Fulton street, Troy ; 73 West Balti- 
more street, Baltimore ; 1806 Chestnut street, Philadel- 
phia ; 22 Temple Place, Boston, and 726 Broadway, New 
York. 1298-1349 








This machine is guaranteed, in its present complete- 
ness, to meet the want of the household, for either do- 
mestic or fancy work. It knits everything and starts 
the work with a selvage edge. Efficient and reliable 
agents wanted in every section of the country, with 
whom the most liberal terms will be made. Books and 
circulars sent to any address, free of charge. All orders 


and communications must be addressed to 


DANA BICKFORD, 


Vice-President and General Agent, 
1297-1300 689 Broadway, New York, 


RANGE AND HEATER DEPOT. 








A. McPHERSON, 
No. 23384 WATER STREET, NEW YORR, 
Would call the attention of the public te the 


RADIANT, or NEW FIREPLACE HEATER, 


one that will heat below as well asthe upper rooms, It 
has a shicld to prevent the mica from being smoked ; 
bas a dust-damper by which the stove can be cleaned out 
and a fire removed without dust. Any one who exam 
ines the grate will be satisfied that it is superior toany 
heater yet made. 

Also for sale the Americen Range, THE MONARCH, 
an elevated oven range. 

The ZXtna Stationary Heater, THE VULCAN PORT- 
ABLE HEATER ; also, COOKING STOVES, for coal or 
wood, SELF-FEEDING STOVES, and a variety of Heat- 

Stoves, all of which will be sold at low prices, 
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